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“Mary” of 
The Aldrich Family 
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STELLA DALLAS—See Your Favorites in Full Page Photos 


=| get a lot of fun out of smoking Camels... 
Grand -tasting 


and mild as can be I" 


M*® Martin Osborn 


oS Santa barbara, California 


one asks me what cigarette I smoke,” she says, “I 
‘Camel.’ ’ve been smoking Camels for ten years a 
never tire of them. Their flavor tastes just right and the 
milder to smoke than any other cigarette I’ve ever tried 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels 
contains 


28% Less Nicotine 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
brands tested—less than any of them —according 
to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


A few of the many other 
distinguished women who 
. prefer Camel cigarettes: — 
Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Gail Borden, Chicago 
Mrs. Powell Cabot, Boston 


Mrs. Charles Carroll, Jr., 
Maryland My) 


Mrs. Randolph Carter, Virgima 


“I’M BUSY EVERY MINUTE of the day,” says Mrs. Osborn. 
Besides running a household, Mrs. Osborn finds time 
to do Red Cross work... enjoy sailing, golfing, riding. 
She entertains occasionally with garden parties, fre- 
quently with barbecues. + « “Camel cigarettes are such a 
favorite with my guests,” says this California matron, Ms. J. Gardner Cantidpedse 
“that I order Camels by the carton. Of course, ‘I’d walk a Ley ; 
mile’ for my Camels, but I prefer to have them handy!” Mrs Anghoag | tere en 


Cr A M KE ie Philadelphia 


Mrs. John Hylan Heminway, 


BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than the aver- 
New York 


age of the 4 other largest-selling brands tested , 

—slower than any of them—Camels also give the cigarette of : Mrs. Oliver DeGray Vanderbilt III, 
you a smoking plus equal, on the average, to costlier tobaccos Cincinnati 

5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! Mrs. Kiliaen M. Van Rensselaer, 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina New York 
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LUCKY, LUCKY YOU... if your Smile is Right! 


Let your smile win you admira- 
tion. Help keep it sparkling with 
Ipana and Massage. 


Reo editors agree! Beauty special- 
ists ‘give their approval and men 
from the days of Adam have endorsed 
with their eyes and sealed with their 
vows every single word: “Nothing adds 
more charm to a girl than a bright, spar- 
kling, appealing smile.” 

Take hope, plain Sue, and take heart. 
Even if you weren't born to beauty, you 
can win beauty’s rewards. Help your 


gums to health and bring out your 
smile’s sparkle. Start today with Ipana 
Tooth Paste and massage. 


Guard against “Pink Tooth Brush” 


Play safe! If you ever see a tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush—see your 
dentist immediately. He may simply tell 
you your gums have become sensitive 
because they need more work—work 
denied them by today’s soft, creamy 
foods. And like many dentists these 
days, he may suggest “the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 


For Ipana Tooth Paste is specially de- 
signed not only to clean your teeth to a 
brilliant lustre but, with massage, to 
help bring new strength and firmness to 
your gums. 


Massage a little extra Ipana onto your 
gums every time you clean your teeth. 
You'll like its clean, freshening taste. 
And that invigorating “tang” means cir- 
culation is quickening in the gum tis- 
sues—helping your gums to new firm- 
ness. Keep your smile your most appeal- 
ing asset. Get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste at your druggist’s today. 


“A LOVELY SMILE IS MOST IMPORTANT TO BEAUTY!” C> of- 
say beauty editors of 23 out of 24 leading magazines oy 


Recently a poll was made among the beauty editors of 24 
leading magazines. All but one of these experts said that a 
woman has no greater charm than a lovely, sparkling smile. 

They went on to say that “Even a plain girl can be charm- 
ing, if she has a lovely smile. But without one, the loveliest 
woman's beauty is dimmed and darkened.” 


TOOTH PAS" 
A Product of Bristol-Myers Company 
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PITY THE POOR LISTENER 


Most radio stars claim they need a 
studio audience in order to give a 
good performance. But the trouble is, 
they favor the studio audience and 
seem to disregard the listening audi- 
ence, They clown around and wear 
funny costumes and cause much mer- 
riment among those in the studio, but 


all this is lost on the listeners and 


causes quite a bit of resentment. 

If a radio star thinks he needs a 
studio audience, okay. Let him have 
it. But don’t let him forget that there 
are millions of people who are listen- 
ing and not looking.—Mrs. Katherine 
Luckenbach, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TRIBUTE TO A QUEEN! 


Today my radio brought me the 
voice of Eternal Womanhood, speak- 
ing through the lips of a charming 
lady, who is not only a kind and 
sympathetic wife, a sweet, devoted 
mother, but also an inspiring, and 
gracious queen. 

She spoke with the courage and 
strength of absolute faith in a great 
ideal. She spoke not so despairingly 
of today as she spoke hopefully of 
tomorrow; not.so much of the sacri- 
fices and sufferings now as she dwelt 
on the rewards of victory later; not so 
much of war in this generation as of a 
just peace for “our children.” 

Elizabeth, the Woman! Long live 
Elizabeth, the Queen!—Edith L. Koer- 
ner, Patchogue, New York. 


LET'S CALL IT PATRIOTISM 


The applause given the splendid 
work of numerous patriotic societies 
is indeed a fine thing. However, too 
little is said in behalf of the many 
radio celebrities who have certainly 
demonstrated their willingness to co- 
operate for the many worthwhile 
causes. Their contributions include 
not only large sums of money, but 
donation of time and talent through 
gratis appearances on radio, in army 
camps, etc., to aid these worthwhile 
causes. To we parents having a son 
in the service, this means a great deal. 
We give our salute to the radio world! 
R. D. H., Amboy, Ii. 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


Mrs. E. K. Robinson, president of 
Mother Young’s Circle, has moved to 
Mee Linden . Avenue, Middletown, 


* * * 
_ The Bob Crosby Swing Club has 
just been started. If you want to 


join, get in touch with Isabel Lee, 958 
Silvercrest Avenue, Akron; Ohio. 
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Girl meets Boy—Girl wins Boy 


he 


Keep your Charm your winning asset — 
prevent underarm odor with Mum! 


OME GIRLS live alone and like it. 
Others marry their second best 
choice. But happy Sue nailed the man 
of her heart’s desire and better still, she 
plans to keep him. Sue knows that per- 
sonal daintiness is one asset a girl must 
have. And every day she guards her charm 
with Mum. 


She knows that even the most refresh- 
ing bath can’t prevent risk of underarm 
odor to come. Mum does. A quick, daily 
dab under each arm and you know that 
your daintiness and charm are secure, all 
day or all evening long. 


EVEN ON THE BUSIEST 
DAYS - MUM KEEPS . 
UNDERARMS FRESH jt 


For Sanitary Napkins . 
More women prefer Mum for 
this use, too, because st’s zentle, 
safe... guards charm, Avoid 
offending—always use Mum. 


CHARM IS WORTH GUARDING... PLAY SAFE WITH MUMI 


JACK’S FULL OF 
COMPLIMENTS. MANY 
THANKS TO MUM FOR 

GUARDING MY FRESHNESS 
AND CHARM 


More girls use Mum than any other deo- 
dorant. You'll like it, too, for— 


SPEED—Only 30 seconds to prevent un- 
derarm odor for hours! 


SAFETY —The American Institute of 
Laundering Seal tells you Mum is harm- 
less to any kind of fabric . . . so gentle 
that even after underarm shaving, it 
won't irritate your skin. 


LASTING CHARM—Mum keeps underarms 
fresh—not by stopping perspiration, but 
by preventing odor. Guard your charm— 
get Mum at your druggist’s today. 


TO HERSELF: 


aa 


A Product of Bristol-Myers Company 


Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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HE New York dance band season 
Tis in full swing. A baker’s dozen 

of top-flight orchestras have been 
booked in to the leading hotels and 
the network wires of NBC, CBS, and 
MBS are plentiful, thus insuring you 
of many evening band broadcasts. 
Here is the line-up; Glenn Miller’s 
band is installed once more in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. He’ll stay there 
until January when Jimmy Dorsey 
takes over. Harry James has returned 
to the Lincoln and Blue Barron is 
back at the Edison. Johnny Messner 
is airing from the Hotel McAlpin. 

October will find Vaughn Monroe 
at the Commodore; Guy Lombardo at 
the Roosevelt (practically a perma- 
nent Fall fixture there) ; Benny Good- 
man at the New Yorker; Sammy 
Kaye at the Essex House; Eddie 
Duchin at the Waldorf-Astoria, and 
either Horace Heidt or Orrin Tucker 


at the swank Biltmore. 

The fourth annual Rapro Mrrror 
“Facing The Music” popular dance 
band poll to determine, by our read- 
ers’ votes, the cream of the 1941-2 


dance band crop, will begin in next 
month’s issue. Here is your chance to 
cast a ballot for your favorite band 

sweet or swing. The December 
column will include a ballot form. 
Fill it out, send it in! The results will 
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be announced early in 1942. Sammy 
Kaye, Eddy Duchin, and Benny Good- 
man are former winners. 

Latest news from the Charlie Bar- 
net marital front: The madcap mu- 
sician and. his fourth wife, Harriet 
Clark, a band vocalist, have split. 

Bob Allen, who sang with the late 
Hal Kemp’s band for eight years, has 
formed his own orchestra, crushing 
the rumors that he would join Tommy 
Dorsey’s band and possibly replace 
Frank Sinatra. 

Xavier Cugat is taking a leaf from 
the notebooks of Paul Whiteman, 
Artie Shaw and Benny Goodman. He 
will give a Latin-American concert 
at Carnegie Hall October 5. A road 
tour follows, winding up Jan. 1, at 
Los Angeles’ Cocoanut Grove. 


* * x 


Helen Forrest has quit Benny Good- 
man’s band. . . . Marian Hutton. is 
back with Glenn Miller, replacing 


‘ Paula Kelly. Marian took ‘time out to 


have a baby. . Will Bradley should 
be at the Sherman, Chicago, at this 
writing, airing over NBC. Louise 
King, Hit Parade songstress, flies 
home to Chicago after each New York 


By KEN ALDEN 


Theresa Anna Maria Stabile—that's the name 
she answered to when George Hall hired her 
as vocalist with his band. Now she's Dolly 
Dawn, leader of the Dawn Patrol Boys. Below, 
with the man who made her success possible. 


broadeast. . . 


. Johnny Long was a 
solid click at the Hotel New Yorker 
and has been set for a return en- 


gagement. . Bobby Hackett, an 
excellent trumpeter, joins Glenn 
Miller’s band, scrapping his own... . 
Shep Field’s new vocal find, Pat Foy, 
is an 18-year-old New York boy... 
Diana Mitchell is Sonny Dunhemis 
new warbler. ... The Mitchell Ayres 
expect a young addition to their 
family. 

It hit ‘more than nerve for Shep 
Fields to discard his rippling rhythms. 
He had to replace a costly music 
library, forfeit many booking dates, 
and lose time hiring new men and 
rehearsing them. The new band has 
nine saxophones, no brass section. 

John Kirby, Negro band leader, 
eloped last month with Margaret 
Cloud. He was formerly married to 
Maxine Sullivan. 

Dorothy Claire has recovered from 
an appendectomy and left with the 
Bobby Byrne band for a road tour. 

For several weeks, Sonny Burke, 
Charlie Spivak’s arranger, had been 
boasting to his fellow musicians that 
he was about to become a father. The 
boys heard it so often that they de- 
cided to form a pool, betting on the 
sex of the expected infant. Burke did 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Everybody in town liked Ivy. Then be- 
hind her back they began to give her a 
sinister nick-name. It was ‘‘Poison Ivy”’ 
—and every one knew what it meant 
but Ivy herself. Slowly but certainly 
that nasty whispered epigram became 


her epitaph. Socially she was simply — 


finished. Men no longer sought her 
company. Too often for her peace of 
mind she was left out of parties that in 
the past she could have counted on. 


People were cool in their attitude 
and sometimes dropped her without 
a word of explanation. Hurt and 
puzzled, she sought for an answer but 
found none; people with that sort of 


<= re a a 
— . ~ 
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trouble* rarely do. 


Few things are as fatal to friendship, 
popularity, and romance, as a case of 
*halitosis (bad breath), yet anyone may 
be guilty at some time or other—wth- 
out realizing it. That's the insidious thing 
about this offensive condition. 

Consider yourself. How do you 
know that at this very moment your 
breath is not on the offensive side? 
How foolish to guess . . . to 
take needless chances! 


Why not let Listerine Anti- 
septic help you. It’s a won- 
derful antiseptic and deodorant, 
you know. While the condition 


Settee ...THE EPITAPH OF A NICE GIRL 


is sometimes systemic, food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth is the major cause 
of bad breath according to some author- 
ities. Listerine quickly halts this fer- 
mentation and makes your breath 
sweeter and purer. 

Simply use Listerine Antiseptic night 
and morning and between times before 
social and business engagements at 
which you would like to appear at your 
best. If you want others to like 
you, never, never omit this de- 
lightful precaution 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Before all business and social engagements let LISTERINE take care of your breath 
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Benny Goodman, still a swing favorite, opens 
the fall season at the New Yorker Hotel. But 
Benny hasn't forgotten his concert ambitions. 


(Continued from page 4) 
most of the betting that it would be a 
girl. And the proud papa wound up 
the big loser. Mrs. Burke presented 
him with twin boys! . 


DAWN OF A NEW DAY 


THE fateful.day George Hall turned 
over band and baton to his dimpled 
discovery, Dolly Dawn, was July 4, 
1941, but the decision was made two 
years before as the veteran leader 
tossed restlessly on a hospital bed. 

Heartsick over his wife’s untimely 
death, which brought to a tragic 
climax eighteen years of constant 
companionship, the heavy-set musi- 
cian was determined never to give 
another downbeat again. The work 
he had loved ever since he left school 
to play violin in Victor Herbert’s or- 
chestra, was now an empty shell. 
Without Lydia, who had shared his 
successes and reverses, things could 
never be the same again. 

Then as time healed his invisible 
wounds, and the memories of days 
past grew dimmer, George realized 
he had an obligation to a very young 
girl with a song in her heart. Ever 
since he had plucked her from an 
amateur contest in 1933, Dolly Dawn 
had become:a very important part of 
his life. 

George recalled the day she joined 
the band. He had been sitting in the 
empty, table-cleared grill room of 
New York’s Hotel Taft, pleasantly de- 
ciding which of the dozen able appli- 
cants he would select to replace vocal- 
ist Loretta Lee. The job was eagerly 
sought because Hall, one of the first 
bandleaders to employ girl singers, 
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"had the knack of developing them into 


accomplished performers on his nu- 
merous CBS broadcasts. 

“Don’t you remember me?” asked 
a peap-squeak voice. 

Hall looked up and saw a plump, 
pert, pretty young kid, scared to 
death, and clinging cautiously to her 
mother’s arm. 

“No,” he snapped, ‘lighting his in- 
evitable cigar, “I never saw you be- 
fore in my life.” 

Tears began to trickle in the girl’s 


yes. 

“But, Mr. Hall,” she countered, 
“two years ago I won $50 first prize 
in a Newark amateur contest you di- 
rected. Why, you even got me a job 
singing on a radio station.” 

This refreshed Hall’s memory. Yes, 
there had been a young girl, very, 
very young; couldn’t have been more 


e 


than fourteen, who could sing a song 


with childish enthusiasm. 


Hall signalled to his pianist, led the . 


girl to the bandstand, and ferreted 
out a piece of music from her worn 
briefcase. 

The girl hadn’t finished a_ half- 
chorus when Hall jumped from his 
chair, turned to his ever-present wife, 
Lydia, and’said: “This is it!” 

“What’s your name, child?” asked 
Mrs. Hall. 

“Theresa Anna Maria Stabile,” the 
girl blurted out. 

_ “That will never do,” said the Halls 
in unison. 

When the happy youngster left the 
hotel some hours later, she not only 
had a.job but_the name of Dolly 
Dawn. George, Lydia, and a group of 
helpful songpluggers had a part in 
the eae 

In a few months, Dolly Dawn won 
a permanent place in the hearts of 
George and Lydia Hall. Childless, the 
couple became devoted to their “girl.” 
Dolly began calling George “Popsy” 
and wouldn’t make a move without 
him. Lydia picked out her clothes, 


Roberta, Raymond’ Scott's vocalist, comes from 
Dayton, Ohio, is twenty-one, and has a voice 
‘that's equally at home with swing and ballads. 


made her cast off some unnecessary 
poundage, and devised a new coiffure. 
‘Dolly was an immediate success. 
Fan mail poured in. Business, always 
plentiful at the Taft, a virtual George 
Hall ‘stronghold (he played there 
eight consecutive years), increased. 
Hall wanted to make sure his newest 
prodigy wouldn’t leave him. This un- 
happy experience had occurred too 
often. 
Because Dolly was fifteen at the 
time she joined the band, and the laws 
of New York State prohibit a minor 
signing a business contract, it was 
decided that George become Dolly’s 
legal guardian. This was acceptable 
to Dolly’s parents. Dolly became 
the bandleader’s adopted daughter. 
Nevertheless, Dolly is still very at- 
tached to her real parents, visits them 
regularly, and contributes to their 


support. 


When George Hall was discharged 
from the hospital, his spirits were 


‘brighter and his plans promising. 


They evolved around Dolly. The 
hame “George Hall and his Orches- 


‘tra” might never light a ballroom 


marquee again, or spin dizzily across 
a phonograph record’s face, . but 
“Dolly Dawn and Her .Dawn Patrol 
Boys” would carry on.) «) 2 

“I developed the . idea slowly,” 
George told me.:“‘I taught her all I 
knew about. conducting. She was a 
good pupil. And five years of voice 
study helped considerably. Dolly 
reads music and can play piano. In 
a few months she was able to take a 
test and get a card from our local 
musicians’ union, 802.” 

This local will not give a leader a 
card unless the person is able to play 
an instrument. 

A few changes were made in the 
band’s personnel in order to make it 
more youthfully streamlined. The 
boys in .the band liked the change. 

“Gosh,” explained Dolly, “those kids 
are all. my friends.” 
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.conseription tunes 


George had little trouble convincing 
his booking office and others that the 
new order would click. Bluebird 
records gave Dolly a contract and the 
band was immediately hired by New 
York’s Roseland Ballroom and began 


broadcasting from this spot on NBC.. 


After a short excursion to Baltimore, 
the Dawn Patrol returns to Roseland 
in November. 


Dolly is getting the thrill of her | 


life. I watched her put the band 
through its paces and realized this 
22-year-old, five-foot-two, .auburn- 
haired girl meant business. She ma- 
neuvered her baton with professional 
adroitness. She had a good teacher. 

To George it is a new and pleasant 
experience. He directs all the band’s 
business details, is head man during 
rehearsals, and is painstakingly care- 
ful about the broadcasts. 

Only when the lights dim in the 
ballroom and the dancers applaud en- 


thusiastically, does a tall, kindly man,. 


eyes glued on Dolly, stand silently in 
the shadows of the bandstand, and 
make a forceful admission. 

“T guess this is the only time when 
I really miss not being up there.” 


OFF THE RECORD 
Some Like It Greats 


Bing Crosby: (Decca 3840) “You 
and I” and “Brahms’ Lullaby.” An en- 
gaging ballad written by Meredith 
Willson, coupled with an intelligent 
treatment of a soothing classic. Glenn 
Miller (Bluebird), Kay Kyser (Colum- 
bia) and Dick Jurgens (Okeh) give the 
Willson tune “hit” endorsement. * 

Charlie Spivak: (Okeh 6291) “So 
Peaceful in the Country” and “What 
Word Is Sweeter Than Sweetheart.” 
This seems to be ballad month and 
here’s another winner. Spivak’s peace- 
ful trumpet provides’ a rustic back- 
ground. 

Artie Shaw: (Victor 27499) “Why 
Shouldn’t 1?” and “Georgia On My 
Mind.” For those who desire a more 
sophisticated brand of rhythm, here’s 
Shaw’s treatment of a 1935 Cole Porter 
piece.. 

Enric Madriguera: (Victor 27487) 
“Danza. Lucumi” and “Moon In The 
Sea.” The rumba record market is 
bullish but I’d buy this stock and hold 
on to it. 

Kay Kyser: (Columbia 36253) “I’ve 
Been Drafted” and “Why Don’t We Do 
This More Often?” The best of the 
and practically 
Sully Mason’s one-man show. 

Tommy Dorsey:- (Victor 27508) “This 
Love of Mine and “Neiani.” Tommy 
Dorsey gets the billing on this platter 
but it’s Frank Sinatra from start to 
finish. The reverse is Hawaiian. Now, 
how did you guess that? 


Some Like It Swing: 


Gene Krupa: (Okeh 6278) “After 


‘You’ve Gone” and “Kick It.” Roy 


Eldridge’s trumpet ride on ee oldie 
is spectacular. Exciting swin 

Shep Fields: (Bluebird 11228) “Hun- 
garian Dance No. 5” and “Don’t Blame 
Me.” No more ripples, no more straws. 
Subtle swing featuring nine saxo- 
phones. Interesting. You’ll never miss 
the brass section. 

Jimmy Lunceford: (Decca 3892): 
“Peace and Love For All” and “Blue 
Prelude.” Interesting slow swing, with 
the first tune obviously based on the 
Jewish chant, “Eli Eli.” Strictly for 
curiosity seekers. 
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Find your way to new Loveliness 
Go on the Camay 


IILD-SOAP DIET! 


This lovely bride, Mrs. Allen F. Wilson of Detroit, Mich., says: “I’m thrilled by what 
the Camay ‘Mild-Soap’ Diet has done for me. It’s simply wonderful! I’m telling all 
my friends about this wonderful way to help keep their complexions beautiful.” 


Try this exciting idea in beauty care 
—based on the advice of skin spe- 
cialists — praised by lovely brides! 


OU CAN BE lovelier—you can attain a 
fresher, more natural-looking beauty 
by changing to a “Mild-Soap” Diet. 


How often a woman lets improper 
cleansing cloud the natural beauty of her 
skin...and how often she uses a soap not 
as mild as a beauty soap should be! 


Skin specialists advise regular cleans- 
ing with a fine mild soap. And Camay is 
milder by actual test than ten other pop- 
ular beauty soaps tested. That’s’ why we 
say—“Go on the ‘Mild-Soap’ Diet!” 


Twice every day—for 30 days—give 


your skin Camay’s gentle care. Be con- 
stant—it’s the day to day care that reveals 
the full benefit of Camay’s greater mild- 
ness. And in a few short weeks you can 
reasonably hope to see a lovelier, more 
appealing skin! 


THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Camay is milder by actual recorded test—in tests against ten 
other popular beauty soaps Camay was milder than any of them! 


Work Camay’s milder lather 
over your skin, paying special pore openings are free to func- 
attention to nose, base of the tion for natural beauty. In the 
nostrils and chin. Rinse with morning—one more quick 8es- 
warm water, and follow with sion with milder Camay and 
thirty seconds of cold splashings. yourskin is ready for make-up. 


Then, while you sleep, the tiny 
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Shirley Ross co-stars with Milton 
Berle and Charles Laughton on the 
new MBS program, Three Ring Time. 


be the style this radio season. Not 

only are all the old favorites re- 
turning after their summer vacations 
—Jack Benny, Burns and Allen, Eddie 
Cantor, Fred Allen, McGee and Molly, 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy with 
Abbott and Costello, Bob Hope, Al 
Pearce—but there are several new 
entries. Frank Fay, undiscouraged 
by sad memories of a few years ago, 
will have his own show again, starting 
in late October. Bob Burns blossoms 
out as a full-fledged star in a weekly 
half-hour series, The Arkansas Trav- 
eler, which advance news says will be 
a combination of comedy and drama. 
Hal Peary, the Mr. Gildersleeve of 
Fibber McGee’s shows, is star of The 
Great Gildersleeve Sunday nights. 
And Ransom Sherman, who changed 
his radio name to Hap Hazard last 
spring to become Fibber’s summer 
replacement, did so well that he’s 
continuing under the same sponsor- 
ship, as an additional show, after 
Fibber returns to the air. 

* * 


[’ LOOKS as though comedy will 


Then there are comedy-dramas— 
humorous continued stories as dis- 
tinguished from a collection of gags. 
Several of these seem to have caught 
sponsors’ interest. The most promis- 
ing of the new lot, perhaps, is Captain 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirt, with Victor 
McLaglen and Edmund Lowe—a con- 
tinuation of the adventures of those 
two hardboiled “What Price Glory” 
heroes. You can tune them in Sun- 
day nights on NBC-Blue. Another 
likely prospect, although time and 
network haven’t been set yet, is Mr. 
and Mrs. North, based on a hit Broad- 
way play. It’s about a slightly dim- 
witted wife and her long-suffering 
husband—but of course the wife al- 
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In late October comedian Frank 
Fay comes back to the air on his 


own Thursday-night NBC-Red show. 


ways solves the problems that beset 
the couple. 
x * 

NASHVILLE, Tenn—Roy Acuff, 
leader of the Smoky Mountain Boys 
on station WSM’s famous program, 
the Grand Ole Opry, might have 
turned out to be a baseball player 
instead of a radio star if his parents 
hadn’t been so anxious to keep him at 
home. . 

Roy was born in Maynardsvville, 
Tennessee, in 1907. His father was 
a minister, and the family was con- 
stantly being transferred to new 
parishes, so that Roy seldom went to 
any one school for more than a couple 
of terms. Maybe this was a good 
thing—anyway, it taught him to make 
new friends quickly, an ability that 
has helped him in his radio career. 

When he was in high school, a base- 
ball scout saw Roy playing with his 
team, and offered the boy a tryout 
with the New York Yankees. He was 
wild to accept it, but his parents didn’t 
want him to leave home and go to 
the city, so they very cleverly offered 
him a fine new violin (costing $25) 
if he’d refuse the chance. The violin 
won, as music has always won with 
Roy. Since his earliest youth he’d 


By Dan Senseney 


WHAT'S NEW 


from 


COAST to COAST 


Roy Acuff, leader of the Smoky 


Mountain Boys on WSM's Grand Ole 
Opry, almost was a baseball star. 


had music in his soul, and used to 
spend hours with his grandfather, 
learning Tennessee mountain songs. 

Roy started his radio career near 
his home town at station KNOX, 
Knoxville, Tenn. About four years 
ago he came to WSM to join the Grand 
Ole Opry cast, and was a big hit from 
his very first appearance. Today, in 
many places, his phonograph records 
outsell Bing Crosby’s. Last year Roy 
and the Smoky Mountain Boys took 
time out to appear in the movie called 
“Grand Ole Opry.” 

The Golden Rule is Roy’s main 
philosophy of living, and his friends 
are all intensely loyal. His con- 
tagious personality endears him alike 
to people he meets on the air and in 
person. He’s married but does not 
have any children. , 

The Smoky Mountain Boys include 
Rachel Voach, who plays a lot of five- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Introductory 


Offer To Readers of 
Radio Mirror 


WE HOPE YOU DON'T MISS A WORD OF IT 


-y ADIES ... have you ever wished to own an expensive diamond 
ring? Well, you know that the marching armies of Europe have 
brought the diamond centers of the world to a virtual standstill. 

With genuine diamond prices shooting skyward, it might be a long, 

long time before your dreams came true. But here’s amazing news. 

If you act now, today, you can obtain a beautiful solitaire replica 
:; diamond ring, nearly 34 karat solitaire, one of America’s greatest 
- imitations, in a gorgeous sterling silver or gold-plate mounting, during 

one of the greatest value-giving advertising offers in all history! Simply 
mail the coupon below. Inspect this remarkable solitaire replica dia- 
mond, wear it for 10 days. If you aren’t delighted in every way, you 
need not lose a penny! 


Have You Ever Wished To Ow A Beautiful 
Expensive Looking Replica Diamond Solitaire? 


UST think! No other type ring so beauti- 
fully expresses the sentiment of true 


love as a Solitaire . . . a replica diamond 
solitaire, gleaming in its crystal white 
beauty . . . exquisitely set in a sterling sil- 


ver or yellow gold-plate ring that proudly 
encircles “her” finger .. . the perfect sym- 
bol of life’s sweetest sentiment ... an 
adorable token of love and affection. Rep- 
lica diamonds are decidedly new and very 


fashionable. So closely do they resemble 
real diamonds in flaming, dazzling colors, 
the average person can scarcely tell them 
apart. So you, too, should inspect this rep- 
lica diamond solitaire. Mail the coupon, see 
for yourself that it is one of the world’s 
most popular ring styles. Consider your 
replica diamond on-approval for ten days. 
If it doesn’t amaze you and your friends, 
return it and you aren’t out a penny. 


_ SEND NO MONEY... MAIL COUPON TODAY 


 —TEST 10 DAYS ON GUARANTEE OF FULL SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 


| HE beautiful, sentimental solitaire has a 

gorgeous, brilliant center replica, nearly 
% karat size and two dazzling replicas 
on each side. The mounting reproduces in 
fine detail the same popular ring styling 
which has been the rage from Miami to 
Hollywood. It is the ring of youth, of love, 
of affection. You have your choice of gen- 
uine sterling silver or yellow gold-plate 
mountings. Remember, we’re not trying to 
tell you these are real diamonds. The origi- 
nals would cost $100.00, $200.00 or perhaps 
more. But these replica diamonds ARE one 


of America’s greatest imitations. Not too 
big, not too flashy, it takes the closest in- 
spection to tell the difference. Stage stars, 
celebrities, social leaders and millionaires 
don’t risk their precious originals but wear 
replica diamonds without fear of detection. 
The Solitaire is offered to you for only 
$1.00. The solitaire and wedding ring to 
match are specially priced at only $1.69... 
the perfect pair for only $1.69. Send no 
money. Just mail the coupon below and 
deposit $1.00 for the solitaire alone or $1.69 
for both the solitaire and wedding ring, 


plus postage charges. Inspect these beauti- 
ful replica diamonds. Wear them, see how 
real-like they sparkle, how amazingly bril- 
liant they are, how envious your friends 
may be. Convince yourself—compare these 
replica diamonds with originals. Consider 
them on-approval, on free trial for ten full 
days. Then if you can bear to part with 
your ring, if you aren’t satisfied in every 
way, return them and get your money 
back for the asking. Don’t wait but mail 
the coupon, today! 


; : "The Perfect Pair” 


HE solitaire replica diamond ring, in either a_ sterling 
silver or gold-plate mounting, is offered at $1.00. The 
wedding ring to match is only 69c extra, both the solitaire 

aug matching wedding ring for only $1.69. Mail the coupon 
today. 


f For Ring Size . . . Use the chart below. Cut out the strip 
accurately, wrap tightly around middle-joint of ring finger. 
The number that meets the end of the chart strip is your 
ring size. Mark it down on the coupon. 

| 
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CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


eE=s mH EEE Ee ee ee ee ee 
The Diamond Man, Dept. 41, 207 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for my inspection and approval, replica diamond rings as 
checked below. I will pay postman amount indicated plus post- 
age on arrival on the understanding I can return the rings for 
any reason in 10 days and you will refund my money imme- 
diately without question. 
Replica Diamond Solitaire—$1.00 
4 Replica Diamond Solitaire and Matching Wedding. Ring— 


Both For $1.69 
Size.. (] Sterling Silver (] Yellow Gold Plate 
Name 
; Address 
City - State 
Pesca eee ee 
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Anita is her name—just Anita—and she's the tiny brunette who sings for listeners 
to WLW in Cincinnati. Only twenty-one, she's been in the movies as well as radio. 


News from Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 8) 


stringed banjo, sings, and does comedy 
bits; her brother Oswald, who plays 
the guitar and the steel guitar and 
does comedy with Rachel; Lonnie 
Wilson, playing guitar and bass and 
impersonating the character known as 


“Pap”; Oral “Odie” Woods, who plays. 


bass fiddle, guitar, fiddle, and does a 
one-man band with a wash board and 
all the trimmings; and Jesse Esterly, 
another man of many talents who 
plays mandolin, guitar, violin and 
bass. With such a versatile bunch of. 
performers, no wonder the Smoky 
Mountain Boys aré one of radio’s 
most popular acts. 
* * * 


Meredith Willson has a new alarm 
clock. Instead of clanging harshly 
in his ear of a morning, it plays a 
Swiss music box arrangement of the 
song hit, “You and I,”’ which he com- 
posed. All Mrs. Willson’s idea—she 
gave it to him on their wedding anni- 
versary. 

* * * 

Leopold Stokowski may direct the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra this winter, 
at least for several of its Saturday- 
night broadcasts. Since Toscanini and 
NBC parted company at the end of 
last season, the network’s been look- 
ing around for a big-name conductor 
to take the fiery little genius’ place. 


CINCINNATI—TIf your heart throbs 
to melodies that are sweet ‘and low, 
you should know Anita. 

That’s the name she prefers to be 
known by—just Anita. She’s a tiny 
brunette, standing only five feet, one 
and three-quarters inches in her 
stocking feet and weighing just 102 
pounds. For the past year she has 
been at Cincinnati’s station WLW, fea- 
tured on the Moon River and Scramby 
Amby programs. 

Born in New York City twenty-one 
years ago, Anita lived in the east and 
in Canada for some time and then 
went to Hollywood with her parents 
soon after her ninth birthday. Her 
skyrocketing career began when she 
was sixteen and was successful.in an 
audition for a Mutual program called 
Juvenile Revue. Other jobs on the 
air and in night clubs followed so fast 
that when she was eighteen Anita 
gave up college to concentrate on 
singing. 

She came to WLW direct from 
Hollywood after appearing in such 
movies as “Babes in Arms,” “Dancing 
Co-Ed” and “Forty Little Mothers.” 

Anita names her mother, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Kurt of Hollywood, as her guid- 
ing genius. “If it hadn’t been for 
her,” she says, “I’d probably be a 
stenographer today. I was studying 
short-hand and typing when Mother 
dared me to try for the audition for 
Juvenile Revue. Well, I made it and 
here I am. So far as I’m concerned, 


Tom Pyle, left, came to WBT 
to take Dick Lane's place— 
and remained to carve a se- 
cure place of his own. in 
listeners’ affections. Utah 
Pete, right, never*.rode a 
horse until recently, but 
he's KDYL's star singer of 
cowboy tunes just the same. 


Mother always knows best.” 

Her plans for the future are very 
definite. She wants to sing for an- 
other few years, in New York, Holly- 
wood, and even abroad if possible, 
until she’s at the top of the ladder. 
Then she plans to sing no more, pro- 
fessionally at least, but devote’ her 
time to being a talent agent, helping 
other people to be successful. 

Publicly, Anita doesn’t intend to be’ 
married. Privately, she confesses to 
more than ordinary interest in a 
young man back to California. Her 
hobbies are reading and music—the 
latter from the works of such com- 
posers as Debussy, Sibelius and Grieg. 
Whenever she gets nervous she takes 
a long walk, over windy hills prefer- 
ably. 2 » 


CHARLOTTE, N. C——When pianist- 
singer Dave Lane pulled up stakes at 
Charlotte’s station WBT and headed 
for Hollywood, the Duke Power Com- 
pany couldn’t seem to find anyone to 
take his place as star of its programs 
on WBT. There just wasn’t anyone 
in the immediate vicinity who was 
good enough, so talent scouts went 
looking over a wider circle, all the 
way across the North Carolina hills, 
and finally turned up with Tom Pyle. 

Tom’s a young baritone who had 
been rocking the Tennessee audiences 
with his songs for several years. He 
could sing difficult German leder 
with as much ease as he could swing 


along on the latest popular number. 
When he came to T for an audi- 
tion it didn’t take the sponsors long 
to hire him, and now he’s starred on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
at 11:45 A. M. on WBT. 

Tom is only twenty-three years old, 
but he’s already had a lot of vocal 
training. His first teacher was Swed- 
ish, a Madame Edla Lund, who took 
him under her wing when he was 
singing just for the fun of it, and 
taught him how to do it according to 
the rules. Then he went to Tusculum 
College in Greenville, Tenn., and 
studied there for four years. Last 
summer he was at the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York, where Goen- 
raad Bos coached him in lieder; he 
sang successfully at the Virginia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs last April, and 
got a recent compliment from Law- 
rence Tibbett, who ought to know 
good baritone singing when he hears 
it. 

A personable young fellow, intel- 
ligent and friendly, WBT’s new star 
shows promise of developing into one 
of the section’s best-liked personali- 
ties. He’s still a bit scared at the 
thought that 50,000 watts are kicking 
his voice miles in every direction— 
for when you think of it, not many 
people step almost straight from 
school to stardom on a commercial 
radio show. But then, not many 
singers have the kind of voice Tom 
possesses, or his will to succeed. His 
record at college shows how hard a 
worker he is. He was president of 
the glee club for three years, presi- 
dent of the student body, chairman 
of the student council, editor of the 
college annual, vice president of the 
dramatic club, and in charge of a 
series of college radio programs pre- 
sented monthly over the local radio 
station. Yet with such a full schedule 
of student activities he found time to 
be a good student and to work in the 
terrific amount of practice necessary 
to proper voice training. 

Tom’s greatest ambition is to sing 
at the Metropolitan Opera or on the 
concert stage. Tibbett is his favorite 
singer and Benny Goodman his favor- 
ite swing music leader—and inciden- 
tally, he is crazy about swing. 


As pretty a girl as Louise King, 
soloist on the CBS Hit Parade show 
Saturday nights, never is able to re- 
main single very long. Louise went 
out of circulation recently when she 
became the bride of Jimmy Both, 
talented staff saxophonist with NBC 
in Chicago. That means airplane 
commuting for Louise, since her 
weekly shows come from New York. 

= x = 


Raymond Gram Swing has turned 
himself into a country gentleman by 
buying a 250-acre farm halfway up 
Putney Mountain in Vermont. He’ll 
probably turn it and the old Cape Cod 
farm house on it into a summer home 
for himself and his family, since it’s 
a little too far away from his Mutual 
broadcasting headquarters in New 
York for year-around living. 

* = * 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—“Utah 
Pete” is the name KDYL listeners 
know him by—but as a matter of 
fact the star of KDYL’s Dude Ranch 
program is really from Wisconsin and 
his name is Emanuel Miller. 

Since he first began playing his 
banjo and singing on the Dude Ranch 
about a_ year ago, Pete has made 

(Continued on page 63) 
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“My Husband 


How a wife overcame the 
“ONE NEGLECT 


that often wrecks romance 


I COULDN’T UNDERSTAND IT when Paul’s 
love began to cool. 


We'd been so gloriously happy at first. 
... But now he treated me as if... as if 
there were a physical barrier between us. 


Finally I went to our family doctor and 
explained the whole situation frankly, 
‘Your marriage problem is quite a common 
one,” he told me. 


‘Psychiatrists say the cause is often the 
wife’s neglect of feminine hygiene. That’s 
one fault a husband may find it hard to 
mention—or forgive. 


“In cases like yours,” the doctor went 
on, “I recommend Lysol for intimate per- 
sonal care. It’s cleansing and deodorizing, 
and even more important—Lysol solution 
kills millions of germs on instant contact, 
without harm to sensitive tissues.” 

I bought a bottle of Lysol right away. 
I find it gentle and soothing, easy to 
use. Economical, too. 

No wonder so many modern wives use 
Lysol for feminine hygiene. And... as 


‘fell out of Love 


ns 


for Paul and me . . . we're closer than 


ever before. 
Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC—¢gentle and efficient 
in proper dilution. Contains no free alkali. 
It is not carbolic acid. EFFECTIVE—a power- 
ful germicide, active in presence of organic 
matter (such as mucus, serum, etc.). SPREAD- 
ING—Lysol solutions spread and virtually 
search out germsin deep crevices. ECONOMICAL 
—small bottle makes almost 4 gallons of 
solution for feminine hygiene. CLEANLY 
ODOR—disappears after use. LASTING— 
Lysol keeps full strength indefinitely, no mat- 
ter how often it is uncorked. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 
= What Every Woman Should Know 

: Free Booklet Sent in Plain Wrapper 

> Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 

: Dept. R.T.M.-1141, Bloomfield, N. J., U.S. A. 

Send me (in plain wrapper) free booklet on Feminine 


Hygiene and many other Lysol uses. 


Name 


Street oe 


7), 
Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Prodocts Corp. 
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Tommy Brown wasn’t due until 

three, but the store was already 
full of high school kids. I wasn’t 
the only one, I thought, to whom 
this day was something special— 
something so exciting that ’d worn 
my prettiest dress, so exciting that 
my feet danced on the floor in un- 
controllable little steps and laugh- 
ter bubbled up to my lips over 
things that weren’t funny at all. 

There was only one difference 
between me and these kids. They 
weren’t scared because they were 
going to see Tommy Brown in per- 
son, and I was, a little, Maybe, to 
tell the truth, more than a little. 

I wanted to keep busy, so I 
wouldn’t have to think about the 
moment he’d come in at the door, 
but there wasn’t anything left to 
do. Tommy’s newest records were 
stacked carefully on the counter. 
A desk with fresh blotting paper 
and a couple of fountain pens was 
neatly set up in one corner, where 
Tommy could sit and autograph 
the records as they were brought to 
him. Mr. Wiscinski, who owned 
the music shop, peered down dis- 
approvingly from his tiny office on 
a railed-in gallery above the front 
of the store. Mr. Wiscinski hated 
popular music and high school kids 
made him nervous, but he knew 
this scheme of mine would sell a 
lot of records so he’d let me go 
ahead with it. 

He didn’t know that the main 
reason I’d arranged to have Tommy 
Brown come in and autograph rec- 
ords was to give myself an excuse 
for meeting him again. 

There were plenty of people in 
town who said they remembered 
Tommy, now that he was rich and 
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|” was only one o’clock, and 


famous. But I really remembered 
him so well. ... 
He’d been a thin boy, in clothes 


that were shabby and ill-fitting, so- 


that you saw a length of smewy 
wrist above his hands before the 
cuff began. It was easy to tell why 
his clothes were always so small— 
because he was still growing too 
fast, and his mother couldn’t afford 
to buy new ones to keep up with 
him. He didn’t play on the football 
or basketball teams, and he wasn’t 
on the staff of the yearbook, and he 
didn’t go to the dances in the gym- 
nasium. Every minute he wasn’t 


actually in school, almost, he was 


working in Thomas’ Grocery Store. 

Not many of us paid any atten- 
tion to him at all, not even enough 
to notice that he was a good-look- 
ing boy in his shy, gawky way, with 
taffy-colored hair and strange eyes, 
brown with gold flecks in them, and 
full, too-sensitive lips. I hardly 
noticed him myself, because it seems 
I was violently in love, just about 
then, with a muscular half-back 
named Spud Donovan... . 


And now, I thought while the kids 
in the music store put another of 
Tommy’s records on the big ma- 
chine, Spud Donovan was married 
to that funny little Marge Harris, 
and they had two children, and I 
was still Alice Carr, twenty-six 
years old and not getting any 
younger. Not that I regretted Spud 
Donovan, not for a minute, but— 

“Youre too hard to please,” 
Mother had said once. “Every 
young man you meet seems won- 
derful to you for a little while— 
and then you find out he’s only hu- 
man and you don’t like him any 
more.” 

Well—I forced my thoughts back 
to Tommy Brown—I hadn’t paid 
much attention to him either, until 
one night, late, after the rehearsal 
of the Senior Play. I’d. gone back 
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to the gymnasium to get a book I'd 
forgotten, and as I passed the music 


room I saw a light and heard some-- 


one playing the piano. I opened 
the door and there he was, head 
bent over the keys, his fingers fly- 
ing, and the room filled with a 
melody I’d never heard before. It 
lasted only a few seconds, and then 
he looked up and saw me. He 
jumped to his feet, tearing his 
hands away from the keyboard as 
if it had burnt them. 

“Miss Thatcher said I could use 
the piano,” he said defensively— 
and then just stood there, waiting 
until I realized he wanted me to 
go and wouldn’t start playing again 
until I had. So finally I closed the 
door and went on down the hall, a 
little angry, a little curious. 

After that, for the few weeks of 
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He was as arrogant as ever, 
but he did the last thing 
I'd ever have expected. 


school that were left, I used to 
smile and say “Hello” to him when 
we passed in the halls on our way 
between classes. But I didn’t talk 
to him again until the night of the 
Senior Ball. 

Spud took me to the dance, but 
after we got there we had a fight, 
and to show his independence he 
disappeared entirely—joining, I 
suspected, some stags in the locker 
room of the Country Club, where 
the Ball was held. I wouldn’t let 
the others see that I’d been de- 
serted, so I walked out of the club- 
house. Rounding a clump of bushes 
at the far end of the terrace, I al- 
most ran into Tommy Brown. 

He muttered something and 
startead to go away, but I put out 
my hand to stop him. He was in 
the graduating class too, and he 
should have been inside with the 
rest of us. But of course, as usual, 
he wasn’t. 

‘Don’t go away, Tommy,” I said. 
“Stay and talk to me.” 

“T was just going by—”’ 
stiffly. 


he said 


Ten years had passed. Alice 
never forgot the fine, thin 
boy with the ill-fitting 


clothes. But this wasn't the 


Tommy she used to know. 


This man was so different! 


“Tt’?s such a beautiful night,” I 
said. “I don’t want to go back in- 
side, anyway.” 

He looked up at the sky, and 
around him at the wide rolling 
stretch of the golf course, as if he 
were seeing it all for the first time. 
Everything was black and silver, 
and there was the scent of honey- 
suckle in the air. “Yeah,” he said 
wonderingly, “it is pretty, all right. 
I could—I could play it on the 
piano.” 

“You play beautifully,” I said. 
“Do you take lessons?” 

‘“‘No—just picked it up. We used 
to have a piano at home, before—” 
But he didn’t finish that sentence. 
I suppose he’d been going to say, 
“Before we had to sell it.” 

“No lessons!” I marvelled. “‘Why, 
that’s amazing! What was that 
piece you were playing the other 
night, in the music room? It 
sounded awfully difficult.” 

“That? Oh—nothing. Just some- 
thing I made up.” 

His voice sounded uninterested, 
almost sullen, but just then he 
moved, stepping to one side a little 
so that some light from the terrace 
fell on his face. And it wasn’t 
sullen at all, it was lonely, and 
wistful, and full of the knowledge 
that he’d been shut out from the 
rest of our smug, thoughtless high- 
school world. Although my pride 
wouldn’t let me show it, that was 
the way I felt too, since my quarrel 
with Spud. 

“T’d like to go home,” I said im- 
pulsively. ‘“‘Won’t you take me, 
Tommy?” 

“Why—why, sure,” he said. “Only 
—we’'ll have to walk.” 

“That’s all right,” I told him. “It 
isn’t far.” (Continued on page 52) 
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Paul said. His tone was light 

and diffident, much too casual, 
which should have warned her. But 
even the deep look of his brown 
eyes as he leaned across the table 
to her only made her wonder for 
the thousandth time just what 
peculiar quality of shape or shine 
about those eyes made them so dif- 
ferent from all other eyes, so un- 
believably exciting. And again the 
thrill surged through her that this 
tall, wide-shouldered man was 
miraculously her husband. 

Yet even in the physical closeness 
that warmed her and quickened 
her pulse, her mind clung stubborn- 
ly to the scene at the hospital she 
had just left. That was how the 
trouble began. 

“Celebration?” she said vaguely. 
Her soft lips smiled in the gentle 
way that made patients settle down 
and breathe more easily, but behind 
the calm blue of her eyes she 
thought intensely about the per- 
plexing problem that had con- 
fronted her. 

Paul continued to speak, but 
more tensely, as though he instinc- 
tively felt the need to break through 
her thoughts. 

“Yes. I’m going to do something 
I’ve been wanting to do for years.” 

“Really?” Joyce said. ‘“That’s 
swell, Paul.” But still she was 
thinking of what the Superinten- 
dent of Nurses had said— 

“You don’t ask me what,” Paul 


TP is kind of a celebration,” 


Another Famous Air Drama 
Brought fo You as a 


said, and afterward Joyce could re- 
member the edge his tone had taken. 

“T’m sorry, Paul. What?” 

‘I’m going to write a book.” 

“A book?” Oh how wrong that 
kindly, absent-minded tone of hers 
had been. “Why, that’s fine.” And 
she continued to think how very 
strange it had been, all the same, 
that when she, a doctor, had gone 
out of her way to try to fix things 
up with that nurse, she had got 
simply nowhere. 

“T guess you heard wrong,” Paul 
said and the distinctness with which 
he spoke still had not impressed 
her. “I said I’d quit miy job!” 

She heard that. “Quit ... Oh 
Paulie 

In her instinctive pause, she lifted 
her eyes to him. His mobile red lips 
had tightened at the corners and he 
studied her with an intentness very 
different from the look of incredu- 
lous appreciation she had seen so 
often during the six months of their 
marriage. 

“Are you so sorry?” he asked. 


“Sorry?” she repeated. “Oh no, 
it’s not that, Paul. It’s just that—” 
She stopped awkwardly, the rush 
of her thoughts holding her back 
from saying anything more. 

Paul had quit his job! In the 
half year that she had been Mrs. 
Paul Sherwood she had resolutely 
closed her mind to the problem of 
money. Marriage had been enough, 
gloriously so. The fact that she 
must continue to live at the hospital 
until she had finished her interne- 
ship, while Paul went on keeping 
house at his bachelor apartment, 
had not been enough to prevent 
their falling in love so desperately 
that they’d married in a wonderful, 
exciting rush. 

The hospital paid Joyce exactly 
$25 every month, barely enough for 
a single girl with no need for a 
wardrobe, pitifully inadequate for 
a bride who dreamed of a home of 
her own. Paul’s newspaper paid 
him what it had always paid its 
reporters—enough for Paul to con- 
tinue as a bachelor, hopelessly short 
for a bridegroom who pictured an 
extravagant future for his wife. 

So Paul had quit. 

“Darling!” His hand came over 
the red and white checked table 
cloth to cover hers. “I’ve—I’ve got 
some money saved. It won’t be so 
bad.” The love had come gleaming 
back into his eyes, giving them a 
sweetness that caught her breath 
and made her feel almost faint. 

“But now tell me,” she said firm- 


As an exciting fictionization by Hope Hale, read the story of the 
dramatic radio serial heard daily on CBS, Monday through Friday, 


sponsored by La France, Satina, and Postum. 
trations posed by Ann Shepherd as Joyce, Myron McCormick as Paul. 
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They had fallen in love, so desperately they 
had married in a thrilling rush. But had such 
need for each other blinded them? Joyce 
felt the chill of sudden terror as she 


realized she was losing her husband 


ly, determined not to be afraid. 
“What kind of book are you going 
to write?” 

Paul’s face relaxed in a happy 
smile. “Well—” he began. ‘A sort 
of survey of the world scene as war 
begins to sweep over it and a kind 
of political contrast between Europe 
and our own hemisphere.” 

“Oh,” Joyce said and immediately 
realized that she had not kept 
disappointment out of her voice. 
Yet she had been disappointed. It 
was so unlike Paul to talk in such 
big terms as “survey of the world 
scene” and “political contrast.” Paul 
wrote simple, human stories about 
simple people that often made 
Joyce cry. She wanted to say, “But 
Paul, why not write what you know 
how to write?” Instead she said, 
“That sounds like rather a large 
order, darling.” 

It must have sounded wrong to 
Paul. He flushed. “If all those 
other roving correspondents can 
turn out books like that, I don’t 
see why I can’t—” 

“You can,” Joyce said, too late 
now to be convincing. “It’s just 
that every time another book like 
that comes out it makes it that 
much harder for the next one to be 
» as popular.” She reached for his 

hand which nervously was making 
tiny caps out of the paper from 
re: _» cubes of sugar. “If being the best 
a ’\ newspaper man in the world is what 
it takes, you’ve got it.” But was 
that what it took? Joyce pushed 


Her work was Joyce Jor- 
dan's life—was + why 
she seemed unable to find 
‘her happiness in marriage? 
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back a lock of the gleaming black hair that would not 
stay in a proper pompadour and tried to push the 
thought away with it. 

“You really think ’'m good?” Paul’s hand gripped 
hers with sudden painful strength. 

“The best reporter in the world,” Joyce repeated, 
wondering if he noticed that she kept it strictly in the 
realm of newspapers, not books. Afterward she 
scorned this half honesty. Why hadn’t she come 
right out and put it into so many words, straight and 
clear between them? And it was easy to figure out 
the answer. Because she had been so careless of his 
words at first, hardly hearing his big news, she did 
not dare. Her inattention had made him think her 
own work was more important to her than his, and 
she couldn’t add to that the crowning insult of ex- 
pressing doubts about the kind of ability he had. 

But it- would have been better. Anything would 
have been better than his dark, half-formed doubts, 


unexpressed and all the more troubling because of 
that. They were in his eyes now. 

“Then it’s all okay?’ he asked her. 

“All okay,” she said. “If you felt you should quit, 
Ye what?” he said. He narrowed his eyes at 
her. “You're still not sure,” he challenged. 


NVOLUNTARILY her lashes flicked down. He said, 
| “Ah, I was right. It couldn’t be that salary check 
you were thinking of, could it?” 

“Of course not,” she said quickly. 
They would too. But how? 

“It won’t take me so long,” he said. “With my back- 
ground it ought to be a cinch to turn out—” 

-“A cinch!” Joyce stared. 

Instantly the dark frown came back, tensing his 
thin face. ‘You don’t think I’m up to it, do you?” 

“I just meant that I didn’t think any book could be 
a cinch—” Joyce floundered miserably. 

“T see.” He paused a minute. Then he said, 
“Suppose we skip all this. I didn’t mean it to 
take so long, anyway. It’s your turn. What 
was this hospital thing that’s worrying you so?” 

Joyce shook her head. “It wasn’t important. 
Nothing like so important as your big news—” 

“Tf it could compete with that big news of 
mine,” Paul said, “I guess it’s important enough 
to tell me.” Was there a barb in that? At the 
time she had not felt it. She had taken him at 
his word, and her thoughts had flown back to 
seize on the problem she had left unsolved— 
relieved, perhaps, to drop a subject that seemed 
so dangerous. 

“It’s the queer way I’ve got involved in a 
nurse’s affairs,’ Joyce said, thinking of the 
scene in Dr. Simon’s office an hour before. “It’s 
not a bit usual for everybody to get stirred up 
because one nurse made a mistake and got 
bawled out for it. But in this case they asked 
me to go back and square it with the nurse. 
And she’s, a strange girl, this Hope Alison—” 

Joyce tried to remember and recapture for 
him the extraordinary luminous whiteness of 
the girl’s skin, the way the widow’s peak of 
rich bronze hair cut sharply into the white of 
the high forehead, the queer long gray-green 
eyes that turned up slightly at the outer corners 
to give an air of mystery to them, increased by 
the heavy shadowing of lashes so dark as to 
look black until the light caught their coppery 
glint; the sensitive mouth so beautifully shaped 
and yet somehow—yes, somehow wrong: tor- 
tured, unsatisfied, perhaps even cruel, if only 
to herself. ‘“She’s hard to describe,” Joyce said, 
giving up. 

“Sounds like a common or garden variety 
of redhead to me,” Paul said. “They’re always 
trouble makers, full of themselves—” 

“Oh, she’s more than that,” Joyce said quick- 
ly. “Ever since she came here from the 
Canadian hospital where she trained, they’ve 
put her on the most difficult cases in the Chil- 
dren’s Wing. She has some curious kind of 
sympathy for kids that’s like magic; practically 
mesmerizes them. Everything went fine till 
she took on this seven-year-old girl who 
couldn’t seem to get well, even though all the 
typical organic symptoms had cleared up. It 


“We'll manage.”’ 


Tiny's jaw was set grimly, his big 
hand shaking off her restraining one. 
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‘ears. Naturally I had to speak pretty 


wasn’t two days till she had the 
ease figured out. And right, too. 
Only her mistake was in telling the 
wrong person: The mother had 
been coming in every day filling 
the girl’s head full of spite about 
the father whom the mother was 
divorcing. The child apparently 
loved her dad, and every afternoon 
when Mama left her temperature 
was sure to be up. Miss Alison 
spoke right up to the mother and 
practically accused her of murder.” 

“That doesn’t sound like the 
wrong person,” Paul said. “She was 
the one that had it coming to her, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, but a hospital can’t have 
nurses talking that way to patients’ 
relatives. And in this case.all it 
did was to start the woman tearing 
the building down around our 


sharply to the Alison girl—” 

“Poor kid.” 

Joyce opened her mouth to an- 
swer, but her voice didn’t come. 
She sat looking into Paul’s face. Of 
course it had been hard on the 
nurse. But for Paul to see only the 
nurse’s side, not hers— 


NYWAY,” Joyce said, her voice 
a little flat, “it seems she 
couldn’t take it. She tried to re- 
sign. They didn’t want to lose her, 
especially when this was just one 
mistake on a fine record. Miss 
Richards can’t bear to see talent 
wasted. So they asked me to try to straighten her 
out. And tonight I tried—”’ She broke off, her eyes 
clouded again. 

“No luck?” 

“Well, as long as we stuck to the case, she was 
fine, very reasonable and surprisingly wise. But the 
minute I tried to get to her personal side of the situa- 
tion, I couldn’t touch her. I even invited her to come 
and see us, but she declined, with thanks. There’s 
something queer—wrong—about that girl, and it’s 
my job to do something about it. I can’t rest till 
idole 

Paul laughed. It was not an unkind laugh, but not 
a mirthful one either. “I know,” he said. ‘That’s 
Dr. Joyce Jordan. That’s my—wife—” He let his 
voice trail off, frowning. Joyce felt a queer little 
pang of fright. She said quickly, “But that’s all. 
There isn’t any more. I’m going to drop the subject.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” Paul said. “You'll pretend 
to, but you won’t fool me. Until you crack that nut, 
there won’t be any Mrs. Sherwood. There’ll just be 
Dr. Jordan. So I guess it’s up to me.” 

“To you?” 

“Sure. Turn me loose on her. 
cure her sickness.” 

“Her sickness?” 

“Of course. It’s a clear case of man 
trouble. You'll see.”’ 

Joyce laughed. “All right, Dr. Sher- 
lock Sherwood, I’ll call you on the case. 
You pick me up at the hospital tomorrow 
for dinner and I’ll have her there waiting, 
needing only your expert diagnosis and 
prescription.” 


Takes a man to 
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They heard Hope's voice, high and excited in unashamed flattery: 
“Why Paul, that's simply marvelous. The book'll make you famous!" 


That was the way they left it. 

She called Hope Alison down to the interne’s lounge 
to meet her at six. “Dr. Collins is coming to dinner 
at our place,” she told the nurse. “I think you might 
like him. Won’t you do us a favor by making a 
fourth?” 

The girl’s lips tightened and she made an involun- 
tary movement toward the door as if she wanted to 
run away. “It’s awfully good of you, Dr. Jordan, but 
I’m afraid—”’ 

She stopped then, her eyes staring at the door 
toward which a moment before she had been trying to 
escape. Paul was standing there. 

The sight of him did something to Joyce. It always 
did. A wave of heat left her weak, and the back of 
her head prickled as if she were about to faint. He 
looked marvelous in the soft light gray homespun 
suit, and the warm spring weather had flushed his thin 
cheeks, so that his eyes shone even brighter than usual. 
Yet.it was not just his looks, it was his whole presence, 
the light, easy way he carried his wide shoulders, the 
liveness of his expression as he gave her a quick smile. 

Then his eyes met Hope Alison’s. There was a 
moment of silence while they looked at each other. 
Something about it, some electric, breath- 
less quality of importance, kept Joyce 
from speaking. Maybe it was just a min- 
ute, but it seemed an age till she got her 
voice and said, “Hope, this is my hus- 
band.” 

It was over, then. Hope Alison’s smile 
was conventional as she made _ her 
acknowledgment. Paul said, “What’s the 
program? Have you given in yet to my 
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masterful wife, Miss Alison? Let 
me warn you, you might as well do 
it now as later.” 

It was then that Joyce felt the 
almost physical discomfort that was 
to last through this strange evening. 
Why should she mind if Paul joked 
about her being “masterful?” But 
she did. In that moment she almost 
wished that Hope would hold to her 
refusal. 

But she didn’t. “If you say it’s 
useless to resist—’ She made a 
graceful little shrugging motion of 
her slender shoulders. 

“Tt is, I guarantee. How soon will 
you be ready?” 

“Don’t wait,” Hope said. “I have 
to change out of my uniform. I can 
find my way—” 

“Nonsense,” Paul said. “I’m so 
used to waiting around this hospital 
that if I walked out of here within 
half an hour it would put me off my 
stride all evening.” 

Again Joyce felt that wincing 
discomfort. It was true that he did 
a lot of waiting for her, because in- 
ternes never could get away quite 
on time, if at all, but that was not 
her fault. Paul understood that, 


It was then that the tears came—wnen 
she found Paul's bathrobe hanging in 
the closet—the only thing he had left. 
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and it was implicit in the jokes that 
were just between them. Why did 
it seem so different now? ‘“Tiny’s 
coming at seven,” she said cheer- 
fully. “He can show Hope the 
way—” 

“Tiny?” Paul made a face that 
sent Tiny into the realm of unim- 
portant details. “We can’t trust this 
important matter to him.” 

“All right.” Joyce spoke brightly 
from the door. “I'll run ahead and 
get the potatoes in to bake.” 

Strange how forlorn she felt, 
though, as she left the hospital 
alone. Strange and silly. She told 
herself it was nonsense to feel mar- 
tyred when she carried the big bag 
of groceries up the four flights to 
the apartment. She had brought 
Paul this problem and he was help- 
ing her with it, that was all. He 
had made an effective start, that 
was clear. 
accept, and now it would be a good 
party. With Tiny’s gayety,- his 
wholesome bigness, his bubbling 
fountain of absurd conversation, 
they’d have Hope out of the despon- 
dency that had made her wish to 
resign. 

Something went wrong, though, 
with Tiny’s cheer. He was fine when 
he arrived. Seeing him, having him 
there helping her, made Joyce relax 
and know that all was right with 
the world. He even made a story 
of three lost appendices very funny, 
while he set the table. “I bet the 
famous Dr. Conroy is gnashing his 
teeth that he got only three of them, 
though,” Tiny chortled. ‘“‘The fourth 
at that bridge table got away. She 
went to another doctor and found 
her tummy ache was only a mild 
case of food poisoning.” He stood 
balancing a plate on one finger, his 
gray eyes a merry gleam of light 
in his solid face. 

Joyce looked up at him from the 
onions she was slicing. “It’s the 
first time I ever laughed at Con- 
roy’s unnecessary butchering,” she 
told him. 

“Nuts,” Tiny said. “You’re not 
laughing now. That’s a case of 
onion hysterics.” 

Joyce wiped her streaming eyes 
on the sleeve of her blue smock. 
“Not altogether—” 

It was then that the change came 
over Tiny. He had been grinning 
when the door opened to admit 
Paul and Hope. But the grin dis- 


He had got Hope to ~ 


appeared, wiped off with comic 
completeness, leaving a look of 
blank amazement on his round face. 
The plate began to tip, and with a 
wild ducking motion he caught it 
and got very busy setting the table 
again. 

“Miss Alison, this is the wit of the 
internes’ lounge, court jester to Dr. 
Simon,” Paul said. “In other words, 
Dr. Tiny Collins. Tiny, Hope Ali- 
son.” 

Tiny made a sort of gasping gulp 
and rushed to the kitchen for more 
dishes. Joyce in the doorway had 
to dodge his blind dash. “What's 
come over our blithe giant?” Paul 
asked. “I never saw him gtruck 
dumb before. Quite the contrary—” 


BY: Joyce had guessed. And it 
was plain to everyone before 
the evening was over. Something 
had happened to Tiny that had 
never happened to him before. And 
it was Hope. 

“I wish it hadn’t hit him quite 
so suddenly,” Joyce said to Paul 
when the others had gone. “If he 
‘could have been himself, let her see 
him that way a while, first, then—” 

“Then what?” 

Joyce looked up to see that Paul 
had stopped in the midst of unty- 
ing his tie and was frowning at her. 

Joyce looked at him, puzzled. “I 
mean he’d be wonderful for her. 
His good humor, his healthiness—” 

‘His dumb _ insensitivity, you 
mean!”’ Paul’s almost angry voice 
made Joyce stare in astonishment. 
“How do you think a big lug like 
Tiny could help a girl whose trouble 
is caused by too much sensitivity?” 

At first Joyce couldn’t answer. 
Then she asked quietly, “What is 
her trouble, Paul?” 

“Well, maybe it’ll sound trite to 
you.” Paul still frowned, staring 
at his big brown brogues, his voice 
almost defensive. “The same old 
story: a young doctor in this 
Canadian hospital where she 
trained—” He told it, and it did 
sound trite to Joyce. Hope’s cer- 
tainty that what was between them 
meant marriage, and then the sud- 
den announcement of his engage- 
ment to the daughter of the Chief 
Surgeon. 

“You were right, then,” Joyce 
told him. “It was man trouble, 
after all.” 

“Yes, but not just that,’ Paul 
said with a faraway look in his 
brown eyes. “It’s a lot more com- 
plicated. I think it started way 
back in childhood with her relations 
to her family, the way her mother 
and father split up, neither of them 
giving a darn about her—” 

“That must be why she slipped 
up and told (Continued on page 69) 
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HAS WINGS 


Theirs to have one last enchanted evening before he left to 
rejoin his air corps training in Canada—but that was long 
enough for Charita to know that this was love in her heart 


By Adele Whitely Fletcher 


so the morning sun coming 

through the windows hung 
with white chintz in which big red 
strawberries grew wouldn’t wake 
her. She was in a hurry to read 
the notices of the play in which she 
had opened the night before. The 
director, the star, and all of the 
company had done their best but 
they hadn’t been able to bring it 
off. And they knew it. 

Following the opening there had 
been a party. It had been three 
o’clock when Charita reached home. 
And she had lain awake for hours 
thinking about the young man who 
had been her escort and comparing 
him with Charlie Wicker. It was 
nothing new for her to think about 
Charlie far into the night. She had 
thought about little but him for 
four years and more, ever since she 
was fourteen and he was fifteen and 
they had met at one of his mother’s 
broadcasts. It had been hard to 
tell then which had been the greater 
shock, meeting Charlie or trying to 
believe that lovely Ireene Wicker 
could have such a grown up son. 

The young man with whom she 
had just spent the evening had been 
very kind. He had done his best to 
convince her there still was hope 
for the play, that it had good spots 
Lovely Charita Bauer, Radio Mirror's in it, really. Charlie wouldn't have 
cover girl, is heard as Mary on NBC's hovered over her that way in a 
Aldrich Family broadcasts. Handsome million years. He would have ex- 
Charles Wicker is the son of radio's pected her to know she had a flop, 
famous singing lady, Ireene Wicker. to be (Continued on pagé"65) 
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LIVING PORTRAITS 


Presenting, in fascinating album photographs, the people you love 
to listen to on one of radio's most human dramas, sponsored Monday 


through Friday on NBC's Red Network by Phillips' Milk of Magnesia 


STELLA DALLAS (right) is a 
woman of rare beauty and courage. 
She was born of poor parents and her 
life has been one of continual hardship, 
yet Stella has been able to keep a shin- 
ing spirit. She has a daughter, Laurel, 
whom she left with her husband, 
Stephen . Dallas, after their divorce. 
When you first met Stella, she had 
come back to her daughter again after 
years of hardship and toil. She had left 
the child in care of her husband because 
she felt that his wealth and social posi- 
tion would give the girl advantages she 
could not afford. Stella won the respect 
of her daughter and then her love. Ever 
since, she has been fighting to keep it 
against the will of the very socially 
prominent Mrs. Grosvenor, Laurel’s 
domineering, aggressive mother-in-law. 


(Played by Anne Elstner) 


BOB JAMES (left) is an intelligent, 
sensitive boy of twenty. He was born 
in the slum district of New York, but 
this background could not stifle his 
desire to make a mark in the world. 
When Stella first met Bob, she pitied 
him with a kind, understanding pity, 
because his background was not unlike 
her own. They became fast friends and 
when Stella made some money she very 
generously offered to put Bob through 
the finest law school in the country. 
In spite of his scholastic ability, Bob, 
like most boys his age, gets into trouble 
now and then. Not long ago,-he went 
to Washington, became innocently 
involved in the slaying of a gangster 
and was accused of murder. He was 
cleared, but not before Mrs. Gros- 
venor was able to cause Stella trouble. 
(Played by Albert Aley) 
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ED MUNN is a loud, boisterous, free spending fellow, always in search of a good time. He loves 
Stella Dallas and has proposed many times, but, while Stella values him as a loyal friend, she has 
never seriously considered his offers of marriage. Ed often causes Stella embarrassment because of 
his lack of social graces and Mrs. Grosvenor looks upon him as quite uncouth and blames Stella 
for his conduct. But Ed is a fine man at heart and those who love Stella are deeply attached to him. 


(Played by Arthur Vinton) 


Photos by NBC 


MINNIE GRADY is a sharp tongued, slightly unkempt but very lovable old Irishwoman. Minnie first 
met Stella‘when they were both working in a Boston sweatshop and ever since then she has been a 
very loyal and wonderful friend. The years haven’t been too hard on this big hearted, vehement little 
woman. She and her husband, Gus, now own a farm in Massachusetts and it has often proved to be a haven 
for Stella, a place where, in Minnie’s good care, she can forget the cares and troubles that befall her. 


(Played by Grace Valentine) 


COMING NEXT MONTH: see beautiful photographs of Laurel, Dick, Stephen Dallas and Mrs. Grosvenor 


OF HONEYMOON HILL 


Copyright, 1941, Frank and Anne Hummert 


MANDA sat huddled on the 

edge of the corn cob bed in 
the back room of Aunt Mattie’s 
cabin. Her eyes, dark with hope- 
lessness, strayed from her clasped 
hands to the bolted door. It did 
not matter that her father had 
placed her in the old woman’s 
care, or that he had locked her in; 
freedom was now stripped of any 
meaning. I have no place to go, 
no one to help me, she thought 
with sick despair; I trusted Ed- 
ward, I believed him when he 
promised to save me from all I 
hated. She jumped to her feet, 
anger adding its burden to the pain, 
which, deep, persistent, kept hurt- 
ing, hurting like a physical bruise. 
She did not see the green trees, or 
the flowers, or the blue sky, as she 
stood, staring out through the tiny 
slit of a window at a world bereft 
of hope because it was bereft of 
dreams. 

And pride sent the color sweep- 
ing into her white face, because she, 
Amanda Dyke, of old Valley stock, 
had sought help, and had failed to 
receive it, from one whom her peo- 
ple scorned as an outlander. Her 
hands caught and held the narrow 
sill before her as memories of the 
last few days held her motionless. 
Born in the Valley, knowing noth- 
ing but its ways, she had always 
longed for something more beauti- 
ful—different—and no one had 
ever understood her desires. She 
believed her father, in his stern 
manner, loved her, but he had seen 
no reason why she should not be 
married to a man she hated. 

Amanda forgot for a few minutes 
her present hopeless situation, as 
she thought of the day she had fled 
from her father’s cabin and the un- 
bearable touch of Charlie Harris’ 
hands, crying she would die before 
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she would be his wife, and in a se- 
cluded glen on the hillside, had 
first seen Edward Leighton. How 
kind he had been, how gentle! He 
lived on Honeymoon Hill, in that 
white house she had so often 
watched from the distance, glim- 
mering through its encircling trees 
—a place of dreams. He had begged 
her to come to him there, so he 
could paint her; he had said she 
was lovely—he had been the first 
to tell her that her red gold hair 
was a thing of beauty, not some- 
thing of which to be ashamed. And 
she had gone—oh, now she knew 
she should not have done so—and 
he had started her portrait in the 
peaceful stillness of Honeymoon 
House, and she had seen the 
white, golden and cold girl, Sylvia 
Meadows, whom he was to marry. 

Amanda moved restlessly over 
the uneven floor and the rag rugs 
of the little room. Then—then—to 
have rushed up the hill in the dark- 
ness of that same night, when her 
father, having learned she had been 
to Honeymoon House, had declared 
she would never leave his cabin 
again until she went to marry 
Charlie. To have begged Edward 
Leighton to save her, to protect 
her—she should have known, but 
he had been the only one to whom 
she could turn, he had been the 
only one who had ever shown her 
consideration and kindness. 

The color mounted across her 
neck, staining her face. He had 
promised that he would never let 


Now, in exciting fiction form, read the 
story of lovely Amanda and tune in every 
weekday to NBC's blue network, spon- 
sored by Cal-Aspirin and Haley's M-O. 
Iilustration posed by Joy Hathaway as 
Amanda and Boyd Crawford as Edward. 


her go back into the Valley, that 
she would be safe. He had taken 
her to his mother, Susan Leighton, 
at Big House, and she had been so 
utterly, so wonderfully happy. But 
at the very height of her happiness, 
at the dance, in the beautiful dress 
Edward and his Uncle Bob had 
found for her ... Little pictures 
flashed before Amanda’s eyes, and 
she pressed her hands tight against 
her face to shut them out, but could 
not. The great hall of Big House, 
the guests watching her, Edward 
beside her, her voice singing the 
words of an old English ballad, and 
out of the night, the tall, dark fig- 


-ure of her father, coming to take 


her home, home to the man she 
hated, to the life from which she 
had escaped. Edward had let her 
go; he had broken his promise. How 
clearly she remembered the satis- 
fied expression of Susan Leighton, 
the cruel, little smile on the lips of 
Sylvia Meadows; she felt again the 
cold, numbing terror as Edward 
failed her; now she felt only a sick 
hopelessness, a bitter resentment. 


SHE found her way back to the 

bed, and dropped down on it. 
What did it matter now that she 
would be wed to Charlie? She was 
an ignorant Valley girl who had ~ 
never gone to school; she had been 
told that black trouble came if one 
of her people had aught to do with 
the rich tobacco planters who lived 
on the surrounding Virginia hills, 
but she had trusted her heart—and 
her heart had been wrong. 

“Hi, Amanda,” a low voice called, 
and she lifted her head. At the sight 
of the pert, child’s face looking in 
through the narrow opening at her, 
she tried to smile. “Come here, 
come here, so as I can talk to you.” 

She rose to her feet, wearily, and 
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A moment before she had known the first sweet rapture of love, but now there 
was only the bitter memory of a broken promise. Continue radio's beautiful 


love story of a girl from the Valley and the man she should never have met 


crossed to the tiny opening, criss- 
crossed with slats which served as 
the room’s only window. 

“TI heard the news.” The boy’s 
eyes were big with excitement. “All 
the Valley’s talking about how you 
run away so as not to marry Charlie, 
how your Pa had to get you, and 
how you’re locked up here. If you 
want, Amanda, I'll find that there 
Edward Leighton and tell him 
where you are.” 

“No, no, Jim. I’ll never trust an 
outlander again—never—never—” 

“Amanda, don’t you look so white 
and woeful; you let me help you,” 
Jim pleaded. “I don’t like that 
Charlie Harris nohow.” 

Even in her deep distress, 
Amanda smiled. Dear, little Jim, 
with his cruel father; how faithful 
he had been since the day she had 
saved him from a wicked beating. 
But no one could help her. All she 
said was: “Thank you, Jim, but I 
don’t want ever to see Edward. And 
he wouldn’t come if I did. Don’t 
shame me by asking him.” 

Jim’s sharp eyes twinkled; he 
shook his head. 

“Still, if I see him I’m going to 
tell him where you are.” 

He dropped to the ground, and 
disappeared in the thick under- 
growth behind the cabin. Amanda 


Amanda's rippling red-gold 
hair, her fair skin and deep 
violet eyes, made Edward for- 
get she was only a Valley girl. 
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looked after him for a second, but 
even as the bushes stopped rustling, 
she turned and flung herself across 
the bed once more. How different 
this was from that wonderful, soft 
bed in which she had slept for one 
night in Big House under Susan 
Leighton’s roof. She tried to force 
her thoughts away from what had 
happened, but to think of the fu- 
ture was even worse. At any min- 
ute, now, her father might take her 
to be married to Charlie Harris. 
She turned her head on the hard 
pillow as tears forced themselves 
under her closed eyelids. She would 
grow old like all the other Valley 
girls, worn out with heavy work 
and child bearing; it was her fate. 
But as she heard a sound, she 
twisted her face farther into the 
pillow, and shut her lips to keep 
back the rising sobs. It would be 
Aunt Mattie, or, perhaps, her father. 
How could she face it if they had 
come to get her— 


MANDA—dear Amanda—” She 
sat up in bed, wide eyed, 
quickly wiping away her tears. Her 
face became set as she swung her 
feet to the floor, and walked to the 
window. “Amanda, oh, my dear—” 
It was Edward calling her name, it 
was Edward looking in at her, it 
was he who reached his hands 
through the slats toward her. “I’ve 
found you. That little boy was 
right. Thank God, you’re safe— 
I’m in time.” 

Her heart was beating, beating 
very fast, but her voice held no 
emotion as she said: 

“You broke your word to me. 
You let Pa take me away. Go back 
to your own home, Edward Leigh- 
ton, and don’t ever come to the 
Valley again.” 

“You don’t understand;”’ his 
words were hurried, desperate; 
“Amanda, let me talk to you. I can 
explain.” He leaned closer toward 
her, but she stepped quickly aside 
so he could not touch her. 

Why, why had he come to add 
more to her already heavy burden? 

“Go away, Edward,” she re- 
peated, “go to that Sylvia who is to 
be your wife. It hurts that I should 
have asked you for help, and for 


you to.have failed me. Go home, 
Edward—” 
“T will not,” he cried. “Amanda, 


you must listen.” There was a new 
quality in his voice, a certainty 
that had not been in it before. “I 
didn’t fail you. Suppose, Amanda, 
I had kept you, had forced your 
father out of the house before all 
those people? Everyone in the Val- 
ley would have known of his dis- 
grace—he’d have been shamed 
before his friends, and the hate 
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between the Valley and the Hills 
would have been worse than ever. 
That’s what I thought, Amanda. I 
may have been wrong, but I was 
thinking of you. You wouldn’t have 
wanted your father to be insulted 
by the.Leightons, would you?” 

His words were broken, filled 
with tension, and Amanda moved 
slowly nearer, light creeping into 
her eyes. He caught her hand. 

“Tf you speak truth, Edward, it 
was kindly done. Can I believe 
you?” 

“You can, you must.” He held 
her fingers tightly in his. “T’ll never 
let you go again. Come into the 
woods with me, I—I have so much 
to say to. you—” 

“But I can’t—I can’t get out. Pa 
brought me here to Aunt Mattie’s, 
and they’ve bolted the door and—” 
Her head dropped forward on the 
worn sill, and he smoothed the 
rippling curls with gentle fingers. 
Suddenly, she looked up, with a 
startled gasp. 

“But you must go, Edward. If 
Pa found you here, he’d—you’d be 
in danger—”’ She caught his arm, 
trying to push him away. 

Edward Leighton laughed. 

“Stop worrying, my dear. 
have you out in a minute.” 

He was around the side of the 
cabin, and Amanda strained her 
ears, her hand at her throat, where 
the pulse beat rapidly. Aunt Mattie 
was due at any second, her father 
might come—Edward, Edward, she 
whispered. There was a crash, the 
splintering of wood; the bolt of her 
door was thrown back, and Edward, 
laughing into her wide eyes, had her 
hands in his, and was drawing her 
out into the bright sunshine of the 
summer morning. Fear for him, 
terror of what might happen if he 
were discovered, mingled with a 
wild, tremulous rapture, sent her 
running beside him through the 
woods. Breathless, flushed, she 


Vil 


stopped at last, to see she was in’ 


the glen where she had first met the 
man now smiling so reassuringly 
into her eyes. He took her hands, 


and his face was grave, tender and’ 


eager. Joy surged into Amanda’s 
heart, for her faith had been re- 


stored, and the whole world held,’ 


once again, beauty and meaning. 

“Amanda,” he spoke, slowly, 
never taking his gaze from her, 
“Amanda—my beautiful— You 
don’t know all that’s happened. I 
am not going to marry Sylvia.” 

“Why?” she asked, direct as a 
child. And the excitement within 
her kindled to a sudden exaltation. 
Somewhere a bird sang, and the 
song was hers. His hands were 
pressing on hers; he was very close 
to her. 


“Because I don’t love her, any 
more than you love Charlie. Our 
marriage was arranged, just as 
yours was.” 

She nodded, her eyes still direct. 

“I talked to mother and Sylvia 
last night. They understand.” Ed- 
ward smiled, a trifle grimly. There 
was no need to tell Amanda any de- 
tails of that scene, of Susan’s 
shocked disappointment and dis- 
approval, of Sylvia’s cold anger, the 
resentment in her face, but no hurt, 
thank God for that, no hurt. He 
had won his battle; the future was 
his and Amanda’s. She read the 
deepening passion in his eyes, even 
before he spoke. “My dear, I love 
you. You will marry me, won't 
you?” 

“You want to wed me?” her voice 
was low, joy ran through it. Dazed 


"You want to wed me?" Her voice 
was low; joy ran through it. Dazed 
with wonder, Amanda caught her 


breath, 


"| love you," she said. 


with wonder, she caught her breath. 
“T love you—” 

And he drew her to him, and 
kissed her lips, and held her close. 
The bird song rose triumphant on 
the summer air, but they heard only 
the beating of their hearts, the 
whispered, broken words they mur- 
mured and knew nothing of the 
world around them, lost in the 
“wonder of their first kiss. Amanda’s 
head rested on his shoulder, and, 
at last, she spoke: 

“Your mother, 
doesn’t like me.” 

“Hush, dear, hush, no worrying. 
Tell me, Amanda, what is the first 
duty of a wife?” 

“To obey her husband, to please 
him, and to always do as he says, 
of course.” 

Edward 


Edward. She 


laughed; his 


fingers 


smoothing her hair, his eyes on the 
long, dark lashes brushing her 
cheeks. “I thought you’d say that. 
Now, you must obey me, and leave 
everything to me. We are to be 
married; it’s all settled, mother 
knows.” 

Amanda sprang to her feet with 
a sudden cry; all the lovely color 
drained from her face. 

“Then, come, Edward, come now, 
and don’t delay. When Pa finds I’m 
gone, he’ll get the Valley men, and 
if he finds us here—oh, my love, it 
won’t be safe for you.” 

He stood beside her, and put his 
arm around her, once more holding 
her to him. 

“T love it here,” he said, softly, 
“for this is where I first saw you, 
running out from among the trees, 
so beautiful I couldn’t believe you 


were real. And in my heart, I knew 
I loved you at that minute, though 
I didn’t understand.” 

“IT must have loved you, too, Ed- 
ward, or I wouldn’t have come to 
you to aid me.” 

His hands on her shoulders, he 
looked at her: the rippling red- 
gold hair, the fair skin, the deep 
violet eyes. He bent and kissed her, 
and then, hand in hand, like two 
children, they passed from the glen 
into the woods, and up the hill to 
where, white in the distance, glim- 
mered Honeymoon House. At last, 
they stopped before it on the green, 
sweeping lawns, and Amanda’s eyes 
were wide with the awe of dreams 
come true, as Edward said: 

“This will be your home, my dear 
—our home.” 

She clapped her: hands together. 
“It is so wonderful, just as you are 
wonderful, Edward. I'll be a good 
wife. You must tell your mother 
that, and then, maybe, she’ll be glad 
we are to be wed.” 

‘‘She’ll love you when she learns 
to know you, dear. We’re going to 
her now. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Tm not afraid of anything if 
you're with me, Edward.” 

And there was a lump in his 
throat as he led her through the 
door of Big House to where his 
mother sat alone in the cool, 
shadowed living room. Her greeting 
was friendly; she drew Amanda 
down beside her on the couch; she 
looked from the girl’s face, flushed 
like a wild rose, to her son’s bright 
eyes, and sighed. 

“Oh, Mrs. Leighton,’ Amanda ex- 
claimed, her voice vibrant with the 
happiness in her heart, “I am so 
joyful. And Ill be a good wife to 
Edward. Ill do what he says; Ill 
care for him. It’s all so wonderful 
I can’t think straight. I don’t rightly 
know whether I’m here or there. It 
doesn’t seem true unless I look at 
Edward, and then I know—I 
know—” 

“Yes, I’m sure you do want to 
make Edward happy.” Susan Leigh- 
ton spoke slowly. 

“Indeed, and indeed, I do. It’s 
the one wish of my life.” 

Mrs. Leighton nodded. “For that 
reason I would like to talk to you 
alone for a little while. I have so 
much to say. We must learn to know 
one another better—’” 

“That’s fine,’ Edward exclaimed. 
“It’s what I want more than any- 
thing—for you two to know and 
love each other. Mother, you’re be- 
ing splendid.” 

Susan smiled, not a happy smile, 
but neither noticed it; they saw 
only the other. Edward bent and 
kissed Amanda, and she clung to 
him like a (Continued on page 57) 
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Gok Whos Laughing 


You will be, when you read this gay story of Wistful 


Vista, where Fibber McGee and Molly meet Edgar Bergen 


and Charlie McCarthy and get involved with airplanes, | 


electric washing machines, romance, and high finance 


is guy Throckmorton P. 
Gildersleeve, Fibber McGee fumed, 
was at it again. Here Fibber, as 
President of the Wistful Vista 
Chamber of Commerce, had a honey 
of an idea—and Throcky was trying 
to queer it. 

Fibber, looking authoritative, sat 
on the platform at the Chamber of 
Commerce meeting and wielded 
the gavel, but Gildersleeve was try- 
ing to do all the talking. It never 
pleased Fibber to listen to some- 
body else, and Gildersleeve should 
have known it. 

“Fellow members,” Gildersleeve 
was saying, “as you all know, this 
city owns a piece of useless prop- 


erty, laughingly known as the 
Wistful Vista Flying Field. As you 
also know, Mayor Duncan has asked 
the Chamber’s advice as.to how to 
dispose of this property which the 
city has never been able to turn 
over, even with a plow.” He 
smoothed his black moustache and 
laughed happily at his own wit- 
ticism. “Now, I have a friend who 
is offering the city a two thousand 
dollar profit on its investment, and 
I hereby move that we urge the city 
to accept the offer.” 

Mrs. Uppington seconded the 
motion. Mrs. Uppington was al- 
ways seconding Gildersleeve’s mo- 
tions. 


Fibber’s 


listen here!” 
square face, with its high forehead 
where the sandy hair was beginning 
to give up the struggle, was red 


“Now, 


with impatience. “We won’t do 
anything of the kind. Everyone 
knows the Horton Airplane Com- 
pany is going to build their new 
factory in this vicinity. The choice 
is between us and Ironton, across 
the river. We gotta do everything 
in our power to get Horton to build 
in our flying field!” 

“Pipe dream,’’ Gildersleeve 
sneered. “Horton has already de- 
cided to build in Ironton. I learned 
that from an unimpeachable 
source.” 


Moll 
the 


and Fibber were 
irst to recognize 


the famous visitors 
who came flying down. 


Charlie and Edgar were 
on their way to Pine- 
hurst—but they landed 
plump in Wistful Vista. 


“Unimpeachable applesource!” 
Fibber snapped, and took a letter 
from his pocket. ‘Get a load of 
this, Throcky, old boy. It’s from 
the Horton Airplane Company and 
it says, ‘My dear Mr. McGee—We 
think you should be made cogni- 
zant— Get that, folks, they want 
me to be made cognizant.” 

Molly McGee, sitting in the audi- 
torium, straightened her shoulders 
pridefully. “And I think he’d make 
a very good one, too,” she said to 
the woman beside her. 

Fibber went on. “ ‘—cognizant 
that we categorically repudiate any 
implication of partiality in deter- 
mining the site for our prospective 
expansion. Exhaustive technological 
investigation predisposes us pre- 
ponderantly toward your neighbor- 
ing municipality. But we might 
conjecturally contemplate an al- 
ternative situation in the immedi- 
ate proximity. Cordially, Hilary 
Horton.’ What do you say to that?” 
he inquired triumphantly. 

“Extremely noncommital and 
nebulous,” Mrs. Uppington said. 

“You’re darn right it is!” Fibber 
said even more triumphantly. “And 
I say we should hold on to that field 
and go after Horton!” 

Gildersleeve’s voice cut through 
an excited buzz of comment run- 
ning through the hall. “I think my 
opinion on real estate is worth a 
little more than yours, McGee.” 

“Oh yeah?” Fibber shouted. 
“What about that property you ad- 


ie 


vised me to buy two years ago?” 

“I told you that was a good in- 
vestment for a long pull.” 

“Sure,” Fibber said bitterly. “A 
long pull in a rowboat! I asked the 
bank what that hunk of swamp was 
worth and they offered me six cents 
a gallon!” 

“That’s beside the point,” Gilder- 
sleeve said. “I demand that you 
put this matter to a vote.” 

Molly McGee, comfortable and 
solid in her flowered print dress, 
stood up. “I move,” she said loudly, 
“that the meeting be adjourned.” 


“Do I hear a second?” Fibber 
asked. 

Someone sneezed. 

“Thanks, Mr. Sinus,” Fibber 


nodded. He rapped on the table. 
“The meeting stands adjourned.” 
Gildersleeve caught up with the 
McGees as they tried to escape 
from the hall. He was blusteringly 
angry. “You can’t get away with 
this, McGee!” he yelled. “You’re 
railroading this thing through!” 
Fibber’s gray eyes twinkled. Now 
that he carried his point, he was his 
usual vague, mild self again. “I’m 
surprised you could follow it, you 
big caboose,” he said. “Besides and 
furthermore, Throcky, I dunno what 


Fictionized from the RKO Radio Picture, 
"Look Who's Laughing,” based upon the 
screen play by James V. Kern, produced 
and directed by Alan Dwan, with a cast 
starring Fibber McGee and Molly, Edgar 
Bergen, Charlie McCarthy, Lucille Ball. 


your angle is, but that offer you 
got from a friend is a fake. It 
must be a fake—you ain’t got a 
friend.” 

“Why, you anemic little anthro- 
pological aberration! You bump- 
tious little bot-fly, I could smack 
you down with a wet noodle!” 

Fibber turned to Molly. 
think he could?” 

After consideration; Molly said, 
“No.” 

“TI don’t either,” Fibber decided. 
“T ain’t scared of you, Gildersleeve, 
and I’m gonna protect the citizens 
of Wistful Vista. I’m gonna see that 
Horton sees our site before he set- 
tles on any other site he sees.” 

It was about this time that Ed- 
gar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 
dropped out of the sky. 

They hadn’t meant to come to 
Wistful Vista at all. They had done 
their last broadcast, and were on 
their vacation, which  they’d 
planned to spend in Pinehurst, but 
Edgar was piloting his own plane 
and somehow he couldn’t seem to 
find Pinehurst. But, as Charlie told 
him, he was always absent-minded. 
“You'd lose me,” Charlie leered, “if 
I didn’t make a living for you.” 

Anyway, just before they ran out 
of gas they landed plump on the 
Wistful Vista Flying Field. Fibber 
and the rest of the Chamber of 
Commerce had rushed out to the 
field upon sighting the plane, think- 
ing maybe Mrs, Roosevelt was drop- 
ping in for a visit; and it was 


“You 
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Molly who first recognized Charlie 
McCarthy and was able to invite the 
new arrivals to her home before 
her social rival, Mrs. Uppington, 
had realized they were celebrities. 

Fibber and Molly’s house was like 
its owners—middle aged, friendly, 
and unpretentious. Like Fibber, it 
was always a bit untidy, although 
Molly did her best to keep it neat. 
A hall closet was so crammed with 
discarded furniture, clothes, crock- 
ery and tennis rackets that it over- 
flowed every time the door was 
opened. When this happened, Fib- 
ber would mumble, “Got to clean 
that closet out one of these days’— 


but he never did. Instead, he spent 
his time making labor-saving gad- 
gets, usually electric, of his own 
invention. These always added to 
Molly’s work instead of cutting it 
down, and usually blew every fuse 
in the house. 

Edgar Bergen liked the McGees 
and their home at once, and after an 
excellent dinner he listened sympa- 
thetically while Fibber told the sad 
story of his efforts to bring the 
Horton Airplane factory to Wistful 
Vista. 

“But Horton’s an old friend of 
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mine,” Edgar said casually. “He’d 


come and look over your field per-_ 


sonally if I asked him to.” 

Fibber jumped up. “He would! 
Well, gee—golly, Mr. Bergen, if you 
only would—” 

“Would this factory mean so 
much to your community?” Edgar 
asked. 

“Would it! Why, look at the jobs 
it would make, the people it would 
bring to town, the business it would 
assimilate!” 

“But what would you get out 
of it?” 

“Who, me?” Fibber asked. “Not 
a darn thing. I want it for the good 


gen toward the kitchen, “when I 
was in charge of the Precision Di- 
vision of the Biggs Thrasher and 
Belting Company. ‘Biggs’ Tinker 
McGee’ I was knowed as in them 
days. Biggs’ Tinker McGee! The 
brawny and brainy Bonaparte of 
benzine-buggy blacksmiths! Busy 
as a beaver and bright as a beacon 
at bolting bumper brackets on bus 
bodies. Boosted as the best boss in 
the business at boring bronze bear- 
ings in boat boilers. Bringing back 
the bacon as the boss of the brake- 


‘band, bumblebee of the brace and 


bit, and big bullfrog of the brass 
bicycle bell bongers. <A _ breezy, 


Once Julie Patterson realized how 


Fibber was being swindled, it didn't 


take her long to swing into action. 


of the city. I love this town and the 
folks who live here. They’re a fine, 
loyal, intelligent bunch of people. 
And if I put this thing over and the 
ungrateful dumbbells don’t re-elect 
me President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, I sometimes wonder 
why I go to all this trouble.” 

Edgar grinned and started to an- 
swer, but Molly came out of the 
kitchen with the news that some- 
thing was wrong with Fibber’s new- 
est invention, the dishwasher. 

“I started inventing years ago,” 
Fibber said, strutting ahead of Ber- 


brilliant bozo for beginning boys to 
copy—But just take a look at our 
dishwashing jalopy.” 

It was a big box, painted white. 
McGee waved a proprietary hand, 
and turned the switch. The ma- 
chine started with a groan, but rap- 
idly accelerated its speed until it was 
trembling and leaping on its foun- 
dation. The lid flew off, and a plate 
whistled out of the box, past Mc- 
Gee’s ear. 

“Why didn’t you tell me it was 
loaded?” he screamed reproach- 
fully. (Continued on page 60) 
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Bewitching Gladys Swarthout, whose enchanting contralto voice carried her 
to stardom in the Metropolitan Opera Company, has returned to the air on 
a regular weekly program. Hear her every Sunday afternoon on CBS, sharing 
musical honors with Deems Taylor, baritone Ross Graham and Al Goodman's 
orchestra. Between broadcasts, Gladys is Mrs. Frank Chapman, happy wife. 
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WERE ALL¢-/4 MERICANS 


(ALL TRUE BLUE) 


Here—free to all Radio Mirror readers—is the patriotic song hit that 


makes your heart beat to a marching rhythm every time Kate 


Smith sings it on her Friday evening variety shows on CBS 


Words and Music by 
JAMES T. MANGAN 
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BY MARGARET 


Hf 


J OE MALLABY said to Hallam 
Ford, who was by all odds his favor- 
ite director, “What do you think of 
Gerry Gateson’s new script?” 
Hallam Ford: riffled through the 


sheaf of typed pages. “I think it’s 
a wow!” he answered. “It should 
play like a million dollars.” 

Joe said, “Gerry Gateson’s a good 
writer:. . . Hal, do you think the 
client will go for ‘Love Story’?” 

“If the client doesn’t, he’s a goon,” 
said Hallam. Once more his nervous 
hands flicked back page after page. 
“Gateson can write rings around 
the rest of the boys.” 

“You’ve taken a load off my 
mind,” said Joe, fervently. ‘In this 
agency game a fellow gets so he 
doesn’t trust his own judgment. 
Somehow I thought you didn’t oe 
the script.” 

“Why in the name of common 
sense,” queried Hallam, “should you 
think that?” 

“Your face,” 
study in gloom. 


said Joe. “It’s a 
In fact, Hal, you 


look as sour as all get out. What’s 
biting you?” 
Hallam Ford sighed. ‘Donnie’s 


got the sniffles,” he told Joe, ‘and 
naturally I’m worried. My mifid’s 
been running in circles all after- 
noon. Donnie’s such an awfully. 
delicate youngster—the least little 
thing shoots up his temperature. His 
mother died when he was born, 
you know.” 

“Yeah, I know,” nodded Joe 
Mallaby. His gaze had grown sym- 
pathetic from behind owlish tortoise 
shell-rimmed glasses. ‘“‘How old is 
Donnie, anyway?” 

Hallam told him briefly—‘Five,” 
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His mind wasn't on the broadcast, it was on a darkened 


room and a little boy who lay listlessly in bed . . . If 


only Donnie had a mother! 


But not Millicent, the party. 


girl, the shallow sophisticate—and the woman he loved 


and Joe smiled. 

“T wouldn’t get in a dither about 
a five-year-old,” he replied. ‘‘Don- 
nie’s probably growing too fast—or 
something. Give him time and he'll 
be a regular prize fighter.” 

“J hope so,” replied Hallam, but 
his voice lacked conviction. “Of 
course, Donnie’d be a heap healthier 
if we had a suburban house—or 
even a sunny flat near the park. A 
hotel is no place for a kid, but it 
seems the best proposition, with me 
on the job day and night—”. He 
broke off. “Oh, what the devil, 
Joe! You’re not interested in my 
troubles. .. . Let’s get on with the 
script.” 

“Okay,” agreed Joe briefly, but 
his voice was crowded with under- 
standing, ‘“let’s.” 


Hallam drummed on the arm of 


his chair with tense fingers. ‘We 
have four main characters,” he 
mused, “the others are background. 
There’s the older sister—she’s the 
real leading lady—and there’s. the 
glamour girl. Lord, how I hate the 
word glamour! And then there’s 
the leading man and the character 
woman.” 

“The whole show depends on the 
older sister,” Joe threw in, “the rest 
can go hang. At least, that’s my 
slant.” 

“Mine, too,” nodded Hallam. 

Joe went on, embroidering his 
theme. “I fancy you’ll agree with 
me, Ford. We usually see eye to 
eye when it comes to casting—” he 
hesitated. “D’you know, I think 
Millicent Barry should play the 
older sister!” 

Hallam laughed, but there was an 


entire lack of mirth in his laughter. 
“Now, Joe,” he protested, “we’ve 
less than a week to get ‘Love Story’ 
on the air!” 

“So what?” queried Joe. 

Hallam explained patiently. “Mil- 
licent’s always on the go,” he said. 
“You can’t pin ‘her down. She’s in- 
variably late for rehearsals. She’s 
forever on her way to or from some 
shindig. I wouldn’t care to use her 
on a rush job.” 

Joe argued stubbornly. “With 
la Barry the script is sure fire, and 
without her—’ He paused and 
Hallam picked up the conversational 
thread. 

“Millicent’s a fine actress,” he 
said, “T’ll grant you that. She’s got 
what it takes, even though she 
is—shallow.” 

Once more Joe fixed. his owlish 
regard on the man who sat opposite 
him. “You and Millie had a fight?” 
he questioned. “Last spring I kind 


of thought you had a yen for the 


girl—”’ 

Hallam replied carefully. ‘“Milli- 
cent is very attractive, but she 
hasn’t time for a mere director—I 
found that out. . . . She’s like one 
of those bright insects that you see 
on streams in the country. She goes 
skittering over the surface—she 
never gets below, where there’s any 
depth.” 

Joe chuckled and said, “Don’t be 
caustic, my boy. I take it back 
about the yen. You only have to 
direct the girl—you don’t have to 
marry her.” 

There was a moment of silence— 
silence as thick and enveloping as 
wood smoke—and then Hallam said, 
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His arms encircled her, 
and Millie stood up to 
offer him lips that were 
still salty with tears. 


Illustrations 
by Marshall Frantz 


“T’m a sap to let my feelings run 
away with me. Millicent Barry will 
be swell in the part—I’ll put in a 
call for her, at once. Incidentally, 
Joe, I'll start casting tonight in my 
office at the Radio Mart. At eight 
o’clock or thereabouts. Want to 
drop in?” : 

Joe shook his head. ‘‘Can’t do,” 
he said. “I’ve other fish to fry. But 
if you’d care to eat dinner with me 
before you go over to the Mart, we 
can gab about this and that.” 

Hallam shook his head. ‘‘No, Joe,”’ 
he said, “not tonight. I want to look 
in on Donnie before I start the 
grind, and I’ll stay with him as long 
as possible—even if I have to miss 
dinner.” 


S he sat in his office, sorting 
through the multigraphed 
copies of “Love Story,” checking 
over his list of names and telephone 
numbers, Hallam Ford had the feel- 
ing of a man who stares at a parade 
through dark glasses. Everything 
was a little blurred and uncertain 
before him. Gateson’s, script was 
vague, and so were the people who 
would so soon make it come to life. 
His mind was in a hotel room—a 
stupid, over-furnished, average 
hotel room—with a little boy who 
lay listlessly in a veneered mahog- 
any bed. Hallam’s hand, resting 
quietly on the cool glass top of his 
desk, could still feel the dry touch 
of small, hot fingers. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, as he read 
a speech without being aware of the 
words, “I should have sent for the 
doctor or a nurse. Maybe it’s more 
than a cold.” 

More than a cold .. . The thought 
sent ripples of goose flesh up and 
down the column of Hallam Ford’s 
spine. Donnie was so little, so frail. 
A real spell of sickness could so 
easily erase his young eagerness. 
. . . If only Donnie had a mother. 
A mother would supply not only 
affection—she’d arrange for a home 
and naps and balanced play and all 
the calories that a growing child 
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"Why am | so rude to Millie?" Hal questioned’ savagely of his heart. 


“Why does the very sight of her make me ferget that I'm—a gentleman?” 


needed. How could a man alone, 
living in a hotel suite, give a small 
boy the proper attention? 

“When he’s old enough,” Hallam 
told himself, “I’ll send Dennie to a 
boarding school.” But the’ idea, 
practical though it was, cut into his 
soul with the rasping pain of a rusty 
knife. Donnie was all he had—all. 
Donnie was a part of his brief, sweet 
marriage, and a part of his lost ro- 
mance, and the whole of his future. 

On sudden impulse Hallam 
reached for the telephone and pulled 
it toward him. He dialed the num- 
ber of his hotel and waited impa- 
tiently until the operator’s familiar 
voice came over the wire. 

“Bertha,” he said, “give me the 
maid on my floor, will you?” and at 
her “Sure, Mr. Ford—” he held his 
breath in actual discomfort. When 
at long last the good natured Irish 
maid took up the receiver, he found 
that his palms were damp mata 
perspiration. 

“As I left to come down to the 
office,” he said almost sharply, “I 
asked you to drop in and see Donnie 
every ten or fifteen minutes. You 
haven’t forgotten, have you?” He 
listened for a moment and then— 
“You say he’s asleep, now, but that 
his face is sort of flushed, eh? Okay, 
Maggie, I’ll be home as soon as pos- 
sible. And don’t forget to keep 
dropping in.” 


ALLAM FORD hung up the re- 


ceiver and slumped back in his - 


chair, and stared vacantly through 
the wide, curtainless window. Al- 
most level with his eyes, the en- 
chanted skyline of the city laughed 
at him and winked at him and 
mocked him. A3 

“Wy Lord,” he said aloud, “I won- 
der if Donnie’s really going to be 
sick? I wonder what a flushed face 
means? That fool of a Maggie—” 

“What fool of a Maggie?” queried 
a voice from the door. It was a cool 
voice—cool and low and slightly 
husky. “Have you started talking to 
yourself, Hal? Isn’t talking to one- 
self a sign of insanity or poy. or 
something?” 

Hallam Ford jumped—actually 
jumped—and his eyes, focusing ac- 
curately for the first time’since he 
had left Donnie, fastened themselves 
upon the girl in the doorway. She 
was well worth looking at, that girl. 
She might have stepped from the 
pages of a next month’s fashion 
magazine. Her dark, shiny hair was 
dressed away from her ears and high 
on her head, in the mode of to- 
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morrow. Her sleek, hipless body 
was sheathed in a white satin dinner 
gown that broke into icy blue rip- 
ples at the full hemline. The dress 
stopped just below her armpits and 
it hadn’t any shoulder straps. 
“Good grief,’ Hallam heard him- 


self asking, “how do you keep it on?” 


Millicent Barry stepped into the 
room. She murmured, “A trick— 
one of my best.” She added, 
“How’re things?” 

Hallam told her, “About as 
usual...” And then, after a pause, 
“T take it you’re going somewhere?” 

Millicent crossed the room and 
seated herself on the corner of his 
desk. “I’m on my way to a party,” 
she said. 

Hallam groaned. “I knew it,” he 
told her. “You always are.” 

With eyes not quite as cool as her 
voice, Millicent stared at a picture 
that decorated the cream tinted wall 
in back of Hallam. Her unswerving 
regard disconcerted the man. 

“Well,” she. said finally, “why 
shouldn’t I go to parties? I’m a party 
girl, aren’t I? You told me so, didn’t 
you?” 

Hallam had told her just that— 
there was no denying it: He Wnernssee! 
the subject hastily. 

‘Mid you come all the way down 
here ‘without a coat, Millie?” he 
inquired. 

Millicent Barry chuckled—her 
chuckle was deep and throaty and 


exciting. It registered awfully well 


on the air. 

“T left my coat in the outer office,” 
she told Hallam. “I wanted to give 
you a thrill.” 

“Well, you did,’’ Hallam told her. 
All at once he was desperately, 
achingly weary. ‘Now suppose you 
go back to the outer office and put 
on the coat and beat it.” 

“Beat it?” echoed Millicent. She 
reached forward languidly and 
rumpled the thick, slightly graying 
hair which swept back from Hal- 
lam’s suddenly creased forehead. 

“Why, I only just got here,” she 
cooed. “And, oddly enough, you 
sent for me. Don’t tell me you’re 
going to break down and give me 
a job, Hal, after all these' years?” 

“I was thinking of it,” Hallam 
said guardedly. 

“Is everyone else out of town?” 
jeered Millicent. “You’ve been neg- 
lecting me shamefully, darling, for 
the last century or. so. What’s it 
all about?” 

Hallam felt hot anger surge over 
him. Talking with Millicent invari- 
ably had that effect) upon him—he 


didn’t exactly know why. He said— 

“You’re wrong, Millie. Even your 
name is wrong. Millicent’s as sweet 
and old-fashioned and sdne:as a. 
country garden. And you're’ as 
sophisticated and flippant—” He 
found himself floundering, much to 
his own annoyance, for a suitable, 
simile. : ; 

Millicent Barry chuckled again. 
She was appallingly good-humored. 

“Now let me think,” she mused. 
“What is insufferably sophisticated 
and flippant?” 


ALLAM told her, “You are!” and 
knew that the retort was a child- 
ish one. “And you haven’t any 
right, either,” he added, “to say that 
I’ve been neglecting you: The last 
three times I asked you for lunch- 
eon—” 
Millicent murmured, 
mean socially, my pet.” 
Hallam was completely let down. 


“T didn’t 


“It?s just that I can’t depend on 


you,” he growled. “Nobody can!” 

“Ah, now, Hal,” protested Milli- 
cent, “you’re in a frightful mood. 
You know I’m dependable. I’ve 
never been late for a date, yet—if 
it was hot. . . . You mustn’t glare 
at me, Hal—” her voice grew mock- 
ing—‘‘don’t you love me any more?” 

Hallam Ford. pushed back his 
chair. He shrugged away from Milli- 
cent Barry’s outstretched hand and 
walked toward the window and 
stood staring down into the night. 

“I was only interested in you— 
as an actress,” he said at last. “If 
you worked at your job, you’d be | 
amazing. ...I never did—love you.” 

“So you never loved me,” Milli- 
cent cut in. “Well, big boy—” 

Hallam grated, ‘“‘Don’t call me big 
boy! Millie, I’m in no mood for you, 
this evening. .. . Run along to your 
party; go sell your darned violets.” 

Millicent reached into her evening 
bag for a slim cigarette case. She 
snapped it open and selected a ciga- 
rette with exquisite care. ~ 

“J still insist,” she said finally, 
“that you sent for me—ostensibly to 
give me a part in a show. They tell 
me outside that you’re casting for 
a Gateson number. I hope it’s the 
truth—he can write.” 

“I’m sure,” growled Hallam, “that 
Gerald Gateson would be pleased to 
hear you say so.” 

Millicent went on reflectively. “I 
met Gerry Gateson, once, with a 
beautiful blonde creature, in green. 
It was at a studio brawl.” 

Hallam said, “It would have been 
at some sort of a brawl—” 
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Millicent Barry swung herself 
down from the desk and walked 
over to the window to stand beside 
Hallam. Her gaze was troubled, but 
her arm—bare and warm and fra- 
grant—was nonchalant as she linked 
it through his. 

“What’s the matter, Hal?” she 
queried. “Don’t you feel well?” 

“Tm well enough,” Hallam told 
her, “but my little boy isn’t. Don- 
nie’s got a cold and he’s running a 
temperature.” 

Millicent said softly, “‘That’s so— 
you have a kid. You spoke of him 
—a couple of times . . . I remember.” 

“Nice of you,” muttered Hallam, 

“fo remember.” 
. Millicent went on. “I remember 
quite a lot,” she said. “I wanted to 
meet your kid .. . In fact, I wanted 
to take him to a May Pole dance or 
to the movies—or was the circus in 
town?” 

Hallam said, ‘There was a circus 
—and circuses are always full of 
whooping cough and measles and 
things. I didn’t dare send Donnie 
off with an irresponsible—”’ 

“In other words, with me!” 
nodded Millicent. “Yes, I got that, 
at the time.” She added after an 
infinitesimal pause, ‘‘Where have 
you left the youngster? Is he in a 
hospital?” 

“No,” Hallam told her, “he isn’t. 
He only has.a runny nose, so far. At 
this moment, Donnie’s in a gloomy 
hotel room, with a floor maid look- 
ing in on him every ten minutes. 
I hope she’ll have enough sense to 
send for me—if he grows worse.” 

“TI hope so,” echoed Millicent. She 
sighed and asked irrelevantly, “Got 
a match?” and Hallam snapped, 
“No!” and she laughed and told him, 
“Then I won’t smoke for a while.” 

With the flip of her slim wrist she 
tossed the unlit cigarette out of the 
window and Hallam watched the 
white flicker of it sweeping down 
through the darkness, like a little 
lost dream. 

“T don’t think,” said Millicent 
slowly—her eyes also following the 
descent of the white particle— 
“that you should leave a sick kid 
to the tender mercies of a maid in 
a hotel. I don’t, Hal—really.” 

“T suppose,” grated Hallam, “that 
you've a better idea?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Millicent. ‘I 
was merely making a remark, in 
passing. . . . It just happens that I 
like kids.” 

Somehow Hallam Ford felt that 
he must defend himself. “Yow like 
kids!” he mocked. ‘Why, you 
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Hal, glued to the spot, thought Millie had never before been 
so glorious. Donnie's head was snuggling against her shoulder. 


wouldn’t touch a youngster with a 
ten-foot pole—unless it were a gag.” 

Millicent withdrew her arm from 
Hallam’s. He felt strangely deserted 
ana forlorn. 

“My word, Hal,” she said, “you 
are in a filthy mood! Maybe I had 
better leave—while the going’s 
good. Give me a copy of the script 
and ]’ll tuck it into my reticule and 


be on my way.” 

Hallam told her, “I don’t think I 
want to give you a copy of the 
script, Millie. The part I had in 
mind for you—well, I’m no longer 
sure that it’s down your street. It’s 
about a girl who has to be gentle 
and womanly and understanding.” 

“IT take it I’m none of those 
things?” (Continued on page 48) 


B axe and roasting have al- 


ways played such an important 
.part in our national tradition of 
home making that it seems par- 
ticularly important, now when we 
are so keenly aware of our Amer- 
ican way of life, to emphasize the 
advantages of oven cooking. There 
is something in the very words 
“oven prepared” which brings up 
visions of cozy kitchens and happy, 
contented family life and on the 
practical side oven cooking is an 
economy of both time and fuel since 
two or three dishes may be pre- 
pared at one time. During the sum- 
mer, when we were _ interested 
primarily in cooling foods and cool 
kitchens I’ve been filing in the back 
of my mind new oven recipes for 
you to try later on and now, as 
the Walrus said, ‘The time has 
come’”’—so here are the recipes: 
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Delicious and nourishing, and decorative 
too, is this open Banana Butterscotch Pie. 


Old Favorite in a New Role 


A favorite breakfast cereal, 
Cream of Wheat, now makes its 
appearance in a casserole dish, an 
excellent fix-it-in-a-hurry  selec- 
tion for lunch or supper. 


1% cups cooked Cream of Wheat 
2 cups diced cooked ham 
1 cup condensed cream of mushroom 
soup 
% cup water 
1 tbl. minced onion 
Y% cup grated American cheese 
1% tsp. salt 
¥% tsp. pepper 
2 tbls. butter or margarine 
ym tsp. marjoram 


Combine all ingredients and turn 
into buttered casserole. Bake at 
400 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 


A tempting Oyster Pie for appetites that 
have regained their zest with cool weather. 


Oyster pie, a .shrimp casserole 
which utilizes leftovers and can be 
whipped up in no time, ham cas- 
serole and two desserts guaranteed 
to make the family ask for more. 

Before we get into the recipes, 
though, there are a few points I’d 
like to remind you of which will 
ensure your getting the very best 
value out of your oven. Point num- 
ber one is temperature. Be sure to 
maintain oven heat at the tem- 
perature called for in the recipe. If 
the exact degree isn’t mentioned, 
remember that a slow oven means 
250 to 350 degrees F.; moderate, 
350 to 400; hot 400 to 450, and 
very hot 450 to 500. If your oven 
isn’t equipped with automatic heat 
control, a.small oven thermometer 
will be a worth-while investment, 
and you will of course, cook at the 
same time only dishes calling for 
the same cooking temperature. Two 
other points to keep in mind are 
never to let two pans touch during 
cooking, for the food is likely to 
over-cook at the point where they 
touch, and to set such delicacies as 
baked custards and souffles in a pan 
of water during baking so that 
they will not burn on the bottom 
before they are cooked through on 
top. 

And now for our recipes. 


Oyster Pie 


qt. oysters and liquor 

tbls. cornstarch 

cup cold water 

tbls. melted butter or margarine 
tbl. lemon juice 

tsp. salt 

tsp. red pepper 

Biscuit dough 


Serw swe 


Blend cornstarch and water into 
smooth paste, add to oysters with 
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If you're having a roast for dinner, prepare 
this Brazil Nut Coffee Cake at the same time. 


melted butter, lemon juice and sea- 
sonings then mix well and turn 
into buttered casserole. Top with 
small biscuits and bake at 400 de- 
grees F., about 50 minutes. Cup 
cakes to be served warm with 
whipped cream or chocolate sauce 
may be baked at the same time. 


Shrimp Casserole 


2 tbls. butter or margarine 

2 tbls. flour 
1% cups milk 

% tsp. salt 

Dash cayenne 

1 cup grated cheese 

1 No. 1 can shrimp 

1 cup cooked rice or half rice and half 

cooked peas or carrots 

1 cup buttered crumbs 

Make white sauce, by melting 
butter, stirring in flour and adding 
milk, then cooking slowly until 
thickened. Add seasoning and 
grated cheese and stir until cheese 
melts. Add rice (or rice and vege- 
tables) and shrimp which have 
been flaked, reserving a few whole 
shrimp to garnish top. Turn mix- 
ture into buttered casserole, place 
whole shrimp on top, cover with 
buttered crumbs and bake at 375 
degrees 25 to 30 minutes. Tomatoes 
may be baked at the same time 
and are delicious served with the 
shrimp casserole. 


Ham Casserole 


1 slice ham, 1% to 2 inches thick 
2 tbls. prepared mustard 

2 tbls. tart jelly 

1 tbl. minced onion 


1 bay leaf 
3 tbls. brown sugar 
Milk 


Freshen ham by covering with 
water, bringing to boil and cooking 
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for 3 to 5 minutes, depending on 
thickness. Remove from boiling 
water, place in buttered casserole. 
Mix together mustard, jelly, onion 
and dry ingredients and spread 
evenly on ham. Cover with milk 
and cook in 350 degree oven until 
tender (1 to 1% hr. depending on 
thickness), adding more milk if 
original quantity cooks away. The 
milk will curdle during the cooking 
but this will not affect the flavor. 
Serve with baked sweet potatoes. 
Apples or Brown Betty may be 
baked at the same température. 


Banana Butterscotch Pie 


34 cup brown sugar (packed firm) 
5 tbls. flour 
% tsp. salt 


BY KATE SMITH 


Radio Mirror’s Food Counselor 


Listen to Kate Smith's daily talks at 
noon, and her Friday night show, both 
on CBS, sponsored by General Foods. 


Another sea food treat. is Shrimp Casser- 
ole which utilizes left over vegetables. . 


2 cups milk 
2 egg yolks 
2 tbls. butter or margarine 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
3 ripe bananas 

1 baked 9-inch pie shell 

In top of double boiler, mix to- 
gether sugar, flour and salt. Add 
milk gradually and blend together. 
Cook, stirring constantly, over rap- 
idly boiling water and when well- 
thickened—and not before—note 
time and cook for 10 minutes more, 
stirring occasionally. Beat egg yolks 
and beat into them a little of the 
hot mixture; add egg mixture to 
remaining hot mixture, beating 
briskly, and cook together for 1 
minute more. Remove from heat 
and add butter and vanilla. Cool. 
Arrange alternate’ layers of sliced 
bananas and filling in baked cooled 
pie shell, the top layer being a 
garnish of banana slices as illus- 
trated. The pie shell may be baked 
during the first high-temperature 
cooking of a roast. 


Brazil Nut Coffee ‘Cake 


2 cups sifted flour 

2 tsps. baking powder 

1% tsp. salt 

% cup sugar . 

3 tbls. melted butter or margarine 
1 egg 

1 cup milk 

1 cup chopped Brazil nuts 


Measure and sift together flour, 
baking powder, sugar and salt. Beat 
egg well, beat in milk and beat into 
dry ingredients, together with 
melted butter. Add Brazil nuts 
which have been rolled lightly in 
flour. Bake in well-buttered loaf 
or ring pan and bake at 350 degrees 
F. until baked through (about 45 
minutes). This may be baked with 
a roast after the high temperature 
has been reduced. 
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Superman 


UPERMAN stood in the prow of 

the sturdy little vessel, the Juanita, 

and watched the brilliant blue of 
the Caribbean Sea as it gleamed 
brightly under the setting sun. He 
wondered about this strange journey 
on which he had embarked—won- 
dered where this latest assignment he 
had been given as Clark Kent, star 
reporter of the Daily Planet, would 
lead him. But he was not alone for 
long. He turned as he heard foot- 
steps on the deck and smiled at the 
small, silver-bearded old man who 
joined him. : 

“Hello, Professor Thorpe—thought 
I’d enjoy the scenery for a while.” 

“Good evening, Kent.” The pro- 
fessor addressed Superman by the 
only name he knew. 

Superman’s tone suddenly became 
serious. 

“Professor, I’m glad you came out. 
I’ve been meaning to talk to you. I 
know this voyage must have been 
made for some reason of which I 
know nothing. Professor, don’t you 
think you can trust me enough to tell 
me the whole story—now?”’ 

“Yes, Kent, I think I can. When my 
old friend and your editor, Perry 
White, told me about you he said that 
you could be trusted completely. I 
have waited only till we were safely 
on the way before telling you. 

“You know, of course, that the out- 
ward purpose of our trip is to test my 
new type of bathysphere—my deep- 
sea diving bell. You know, too, that 
it can go deeper into the ocean than 
any man has gone before and lived. 
And it is equipped with a system of 
safety doors and divers can walk right 
out on the bed of the ocean. 

“You know all that—but you don’t 
know why we’re here. Tomorrow 
morning we will have reached the 
little-known spot called Octopus Bay. 
There—300 feet down—lie two million 
dollars in gold!” 

Superman whistled involuntarily. 
“But professor—how do you know?” 

Thorpe’s tone was calm. 

“Thirty years ago, when I was div- 
ing for tropical fish, I saw the hull of 
a ship beneath me. But then it was 
impossible to go any deeper. I re- 
turned to the surface and began to 
search for some clue to the identity 
of the boat. Finally, after years of 
research, I found it. In the year 1786, 
the Spanish Galleon LaQuinta sank. 
She carried two million in gold—and 
not one penny was ever recovered! 

“Kent, I want that money for only 
one purpose—to build a laboratory— 
the greatest scientific institution ever 
created. A place where scientists can 
work for mankind unworried by any 
thought of finances.” 

The ship’s motors pulsed steadily 
through the night. On and on, at a 
steady ten knots, the Juanita pushed 
toward its destination. The bright 
morning sun beat down and cut 
through the last lingering bits of sea- 
mist as the treasure party finally 
reached their goal. 

As Superman came on deck, the 
motors gave one last, lazy turn and 
then the only motion was the soft, 
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"Kent—the air is foul—no oxy- 
gen—we're trapped—I—" But he 


gollapsed before he could utter 
another word. Stripping off his 
clothes, Superman wasted no time. 
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He reached the great sea-beast and 
with untold strength hit at his in- 
human enemy. .. . Superman held the 
ship against the fury of the hurri- 
cane until it was firmly anchored. 


in Radio 


gentle lapping of the water against 
the ship’s side. In a few minutes 
the bathysphere was ready to be 
launched. 

Thorpe and his diver assistant, Bill 
Gleason, were the first to enter as the 
steel outer door was swung open. 
Superman followed and the door was 
slammed shut behind him. 

Down—down through the eternal 
darkness—farther than any man had 
ever gone before. One hundred feet— 
two hundred—three hundred—down. 

Gently, the huge bell settled on the 
bottom. In his specially-designed div- 
ing suit, Gleason emerged like some 
ghostly figure from the bathysphere 
in search of the age-old Spanish ship. 
He had walked into the safety cham- 
ber with its inner and outer door, 
both strong enough to withstand tre- 
mendous pressure. When the outer 
door was opened by Gleason, the sea 
waters rushed in. A _ green light 
flashed on the control board in the 
other room occupied by the professor 
and Superman. At the signal, Thorpe 
pressed a button and, immediately, 
compressed air forced the water out 
of the chamber and shut the outer 
door at the same time. 

The minutes ticked slowly by. Sud- 
denly, the professor coughed—softly, 
at first. Then great hacking sounds 
as if he were gasping for breath. 
Superman, sensing that something 
was wrong, ran quickly to the instru- 
ment panel. The needle in the oxygen 
gauge was Swinging wildly to the 
side marked in red. Painfully Thorpe 
gasped: 

“Kent—the air is foul—no oxygen 
—call Maddox—we'’re trapped—I—” 

But he collapsed before he could 
utter another word. Superman 
reached the phone and clicked it up 
and down, up and down. No answer. 
The lines had been fouled! Steadily, 
the air became hot and choking. Even 
Superman found it difficult to breathe. 
Grim tragedy was reaching its cold 
tentacles into the dark water at the 
bottom of Octopus Bay. But Super- 
man wasted no time. Stripping off 
the clothes of Clark Kent, he pressed 
the button that released the com- 
pressed air and kept the outer cham- 
ber clear of water. Then, he went 
through first one door and then the 
other. 

The pressure against his body on 
the sea bed was tremendous. It would 
have instantly crushed an ordinary 
man. But Superman cleaved the 
water like the steel-sharp blade of a 
knife, easily and smoothly. In a mo- 
ment, his keen eyes located the air- 
lines and, swiftly, found the trouble. 
A giant octopus had wrapped its huge 
tentacles tightly around the bathy- 
sphere’s lifeline! 

Shooting upward, he reached the 
great sea-beast. Pulling until the 
muscles rippled on his broad back, 
Superman loosened them. But still 
the octopus clung. Then it whirled 
with lightning speed and fastened its 
other tentacles around its tormentor. 
Superman battered at it with his steel 
fists and the octopus began to give. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Gladys Swarthout's stunning voice and Deems Taylor's witty comments about music 
make The Family Hour on CBS this afternoon something that's well worth listening to. 


ON THE 


The Prudential Family Hour, starring 
Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Ross 
Graham, and Al Goodman’s orchestra, on 
CBS this afternoon at 5:00, Eastern Time, 
sponsored by the Prudential Insurance Co. 

The Family Hour likes to dramatize 
the stories which lie back of the musical 
numbers it presents—and, if nobody has 
thought of it already, here’s an idea for a 
dramatic episode centering around the 
Family Hour’s own singing star. 

At a recital given by a music teacher in 
Deep Water, Missouri, some years ago, a 
very small girl struggled manfully to sing 
a very big and very difficult operatic aria. 
Her name was Gladys Swarthout, she was 
twelve years old, and she was singing this 
particular aria at the annual recital 
against her teacher’s advice and wishes. 
On a high note half-way through the song, 
her voice broke and an unprofessional 
and unmusical croak took the place of the 
beautiful, rounded note the composer had 
written. Gladys stopped singing. But 
instead of retiring in a flood of tears she 
stamped her foot angrily and told the ac- 
companist, who was also her teacher, to 
start playing the piece again from the be- 
ginning. This time she sailed through the 
song, hit the high note squarely on the 
nose, and had the satisfaction of hearing 
a round of applause from the audience. 

That was the first public appearance of 
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the beautiful American girl who eventu- 
ally became a leading star of the Metro- 
politan Opera and radio. It was also the 
first appearance of the determined, sink- 
or-swim spirit that helped to make her 
so successful. There just wasn’t any stop- 
ping the Swarthout girl. When she was 
thirteen she put up her hair, gave her age 
as nineteen, and applied for a job as con- 
tralto soloist in a Kansas City church. 
Maybe they didn’t believe the statement 
about her age, but they gave her the job 
and that was the important thing. 

Gladys made her Metropolitan Opera 
debut after singing in Chicago movie 
theaters and in Chicago opera. Her first 
season at the Met she sang in fifty-six per- 
formances, many more than any other 
artist. In one opera she sang the part of 
a boy (several operas traditionally cast 
women in young boys’ roles) and looked so 
attractive in trousers, with her slim figure, 
that it wasn’t long before her nickname 
was “the Met’s favorite boy.” 

While studying in Florence, Italy, 
Gladys met Frank Chapman, another 
music student, and on their return to 
America they were married. They gave 
several joint recitals together, but lately 
Frank has almost completely given up his 
own career, devoting most of his time to 
helping along his wife’s. They’re one of 
New York’s happiest married couples. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


September 28: Daylight saving time ends, so if you’ve been on standard time all 
summer tune in every network show an hour later. ... The new season is under way, 
with these broadcasts arriving today: The Shadow on Mutual at 5:30, Bulldog Drum- 
mond on the same network at 6:30; the Pause that Refreshes going back to its old 
time of 4:30 on CBS; Mrs. Roosevelt on NBC-Blue at 6:45; the Screen Actors Guild 
show at 7:30 on CBS; Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt, starring Victor McLaglen and 


Edmund Lowe, on NBC-Blue at 7:30. 


October 5: More new shows: William A. Shirer on CBS at 5:45; the Wheeling Musical 
Steelmakers on NBC-Blue at 5:30; the Silver Theater at 6:00 on CBS; Jack Benny on 
NBC-Red at 7:00; Helen Hayes on CBS at 8:00; and Sherlock Holmes, with Basil 


Rathbone, on NBC-Red at 10:30. 


October 12: The New York Philharmonic Orchestra begins another season of broadcasts 


this afternoon at 3:00 on CBS. 


October 19: Two returning shows—the Lutheran Hour on MBS at 4:00 and the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions on NBC-Red at 5:00. 
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CBS: News 
NBC-Blue: News 
NBC-Red: Organ Recital 
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NBC-Red: Gene and Glenn 


CBS: News of Europe 
NBC: News from Europe 
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NBC-Red: University of Chicago 
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CBS: N. Y. Philharmonic Orch. 
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NBC-Blue: Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt 


CBS: Screen Guild Theater 
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10:30, NBC-Red: Sherlock Holmes (Oct. 5) 
CBS: Headlines and Bylines 
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| 10:45 11:45|NBC-Red: David Harum Bright Horizon, the new daytime serial 11:15|10:45/11:45|CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Storie 
9:00/11:00 12:00 CBS: KATE SMITH SPEAKS on CBS Mondays through Fridays at 11:30 10:45|11:45|NBC-Red: David Harum, 
SOURED pec enee Clit a: ES A. M., Eastern Time (rebroadcast at] 9:00|11:00/12:00|CBS: Kate Smith Speaks 
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9:30/11:30,12:30|CBS: Romance of Helen Trent Here is a lesson in how to make two 9:15|11:15|12:15| NBC-Red: The O’Neills 


9:30/11:30 12:30/ NBC-Blue: Farm and Home Hour 
9:45|11:45'12:45|CBS: Our Gal Sunday 
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6:30| 8:30) 9:30/NBC-Bluc: News October 6: I Love a Mystery starts an 7:00| 9:00/10:00/CBS: Glenn Miller 
6:30) 8:30) 9:30 NBC-Red: That Brewster Boy weekly series on NBC nie t 8:00 MY 7:00] 9:00/10:00/ MBS: Raymond Gram Swing 
7:00| 9:00/10:00|C BS: Orson Welles y =piue at o.UU. 7:00] 9:00/10:00|NBC-Red: BOB HOPE 
7:00 dhe aotee Seay ae pk tte eyongs October 17: George Burns and Gracie 7:15| 9:15/10:15|CBS: Public Affairs 
3 : | = uc: Famous Jury riais J , . 
7:00| 9:00|10:00/NBC-Red: Contented Hour Allen are tonight's new arrivals, on| 7,30] 9:30|10:30/NBC-Red: College Humor 
7:30} 9:30|10:30 NBC-Pluc: Radlo Forum NBC-Red at 7:30. Uy 7:45| 9:45|10:45|CBS: News of the World 
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CBS: Bright Horizon 
NBC-Red: The Goldbergs 


CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
NBC-Red: David Harum 


CBS: Kate Smith Speaks 
MBS: John B. Hughes 
NBC-Red: Words and Music 


CBS: Big Sister 
NBC-Red: The O’Neills 


CBS: Romance of Helen Trent 
NBC-Blue: Farm and Home Hour 


CBS: Our Gal Sunday 


CBS: Life Can Be Beautiful 
MBS: We Are Always Young 


CBS: Woman in White 
MBS: Government Girl 
NBC-Blue: Ted Malone 


CBS: Right to Happiness 
MBS: Front Page Farrell 
CBS: Road of Life 

MBS: Ill Find My Way 

CBS: Young Dr. Malone 
NBC-Red: Light of the World 
CBS: Girl Interne 

NBC-Red: The Mystery Man 


CBS: Fletcher Wiley 
NBC-Blue: Into the Light 
NBC-Red: Valiant Lady 
CBS: Kate Hopkins 
NBC-Blue: Midstream 


NBC-Red: Arnold Grimm’s Daughter 


CBS: News for Women 
NBC-Blue: Orphans of Divorce 
NBC-Red: Against the Storm 


NBC-Blue: Honeymoon Hill 
NBC-Red: Ma Perkins 


CBS: Renfro Valley Folks 
NBC-Blue: John’s Other Wife 
NBC-Red: The Guiding Light 
NBC-Blue: Just Plain Bill 
NBC-Red: Vic and Sade 


CBS: Richard Maxwell 
NBC-Blue: Club Matinee 
NBC-Red: Backstage Wife 
NBC-Red: Stella Dallas 
NBC-Red: Lorenzo Jones 
NBC-Red: Young Widder Brown 
CBS: Mary Marlin 

NBC-Blue: Children’s Hour 
NBC-Red: Home of the Brave 
CBS: The Goldbergs 
NBC-Red: Portia Faces Life 
CBS: The O’Neills 

NBC-Blue: Adventure Stories 
NBC-Red: We the Abbotts 


CBS: Ben Bernie 

NBC-Blue: Tom Mix 

CBS: Edwin C. Hill 

CBS: Bob Trout 

CBS: Hedda Hopper 

CBS: Frank Parker 

CBS: The World Today 
NBC-Blue: Lowell Thomas 
NBC-Red: Paul Douglas 

CBS: Amos ’n’ Andy 
NBC-Blue: EASY ACES 
NBC-Red: Fred Waring’s Gang 
CBS: Lanny Ross 

NBC-Blue: Mr. Keen 
NBC-Red: European News 
CBS: Meet Mr. Meek 

MBS: The Lone Ranger 
NBC-Red: Hap Hazard (Oct. 15) 
CBS: BIG TOWN (Oct. 8) 

MBS: Cal Tinney 

NBC-Blue: Quiz Kids 
NBC-Red: The Thin Man 
CBS: Dr. Christian 4 
NBC-Blue: Manhattan at Midnight 
NBC-Red: Plantation Party 
CBS: Elmer Davis 

CBS: FRED ALLEN 

MBS: Gabriel Heatter 
NBC-Blue: Hemisphere Revue 
NBC-Red: Eddie Cantor 
NBC-Red: Mr. District Attorney 
CBS: Glenn Miller 

MBS: Raymond Gram Swing 
NBC-Blue: Author’s Playhouse 
NBC-Red: Kay Kyser 

CBS: Public Affairs 

CBS: Juan Arvizu 


CBS: News of the World 
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Singing idol of Latin America, 
Juan Arvizu can be heard on CBS. 


HAVE YOU TUNED IN... 

Juan Arvizu, Latin-American singing 
star, heard over CBS every Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday night at 10:30, Eastern 
Time, and Saturday mornings on Burl 
Ives’ Coffee Time program at 11:05. 

If you lived in any of our sister Re- 
publics to the south, you wouldn’t have 
to be told about Juan Arvizu. You’d know 
already that he’s as famous down there as 
Bing Crosby is up here, that his phono- 
graph records sell in the millions, that 
he’s toured all over Central and South 
America with immense success, and that 
he’s appeared in several Latin-American- 
made movies. 

Juan came to the United States a few 
months ago at the request of Edmund 
Chester, CBS’ Director of Short Wave 
Broadcasting and the man who is to be 
put in charge of running the Latin- 
American network CBS is planning on 
opening soon. Chester knew he’d need a 
big South American star for his network, 
and Juan was the biggest he could think 
of. 

When Juan arrived in New York, 
answering Chester’s invitation to broad- 
east for CBS, he didn’t know much Eng- 
lish beyond “hello” and “okay,” but his 
friendly manners made language no 
barrier. His English is still pretty sketchy, 
but he has taken to slang with enthusiasm. 
His favorite expression is “Here’s mud in 
your eye,” which he uses on any occasion. 
Mostly, though, rehearsals for his pro- 
gram are conducted in Spanish. 

Juan himself is a Mexican—he was born 
in Queretaro, about 160 miles from Mexico 
City. After a brief spell of being a tele- 
graph operator he embarked on an oper- 
atic career, but gave that up to sing the 
tunes his fellow-countrymen knew and 
loved. After that decision his success was 
phenomenally swift. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

October 1: Meet Mr. Meek comes back 
from its vacation—listen to its first 
program in the new series on CBS at 
7:30. ... And Jack Benny’s old enemy, 
Fred Allen, returns to his last-year’s 
spot on CBS at 9:00. 

October 8: Edward G. Robinson and Big 
Town is back on CBS, beginning tonight 
at 8:00. 

October 15: Hap Hazard, the comedian 
who pinch-hit for McGee and Molly all 
summer, gets a winter show as a reward, 
starting tonight at 7:30 on NBC-Red. 

October 16: For serious listeners-in, the 
Town Meeting of the Air convenes again 
tonight at 9:30 on NBC-Blue. 

October 23: After a long absence, Frank 
Fay is starring in a new show which 
bows in tonight at 10:30 on NBC-Red 
... And at 9:00, Bing Crosby returns 
from his vacation to the Kraft Music 
Hall. 


THURSDAY 


Eastern Time 
8:15|NBC-Red: Gene and Glenn 


0} 9:00)/\NBC-Blue: Breakfast Club 


9:45|CBS: Hymns of all Churches 
9:45|NBC-Red: Edward MacHugh 


5 
5 
0|10:00/CBS: By Kathleen Norris 
0/10:00/NBC-Blue: Musical Millwheel 
0 

5 
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P.S.T. 
c.S.T. 


10:00)NBC-Red: Bess Johnson 


10:15|CBS: Myrt and Marge 
10:15|NBC-Blue: Buck Private 


WwW OOW COCO 


1:45) 9:30|/10:30)/CBS: Stepmother 
9:30/10:30|N BC-Blue: Clark Dennis 
9:30|10:30)NBC-Red: Bachelor’s Children 


12:45) 9:45/10:45|CBS: Woman of Courage 
9:45|10:45|NBC-Blue: Wife Saver 
9:45|10:45|NBC-Red: The Road of Life 


10:45/10:00/11:00/CBS: Mary Lee Taylor 
10:00)11:00|NBC-Red: Mary Marlin 


12:00/10:15|11:15|CBS: The Man I Married 
10:15/11:15|NBC-Red: Pepper Young’s Family 


11:00/10:30/11:30|CBS: Bright Horizon 
10:30/11:30|NBC-Blue: Richard Kent 
10:30/11:30|NBC-Red: The Goldbergs 


11:15/10:45|11:45|CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
10:45/11:45|NBC-Red: David Harum 


9:00/11:00/12:00/CBS: Kate Smith Speaks 
9:00/11:00/12:00|M BS: John B. Hughes 
9:00/11:00/12:00) NBC-Red: Words and Music 


9:15/11:15/12:15|CBS: Big Sister 
9:15|11:15|12:15|NBC-Red: The O’Neills 


9:30/11:30/12:30|CBS: Romance of Helen Trent 
9:30/11:30/12:30|NBC-Blue: Farm and Home Hour 


9:45)11:45|12:45|CBS: Our Gal Sunday 


10:00/12:00| 1:00/CBS: Life Can be Beautiful 
10:00/12:00| 1:00)\1BS: We Are Always Young 


10:15/12:15| 1:15|CBS: Woman in White 
10:15/12:15| 1:15|MBS: Government Girl 
10:15/12-:15| 1:15|)NBC-Blue: Ted Malone 
10:15/12:15| 1:15|NBC-Red: Pin Money Party 


10:30/12:39| 1:30/CBS: Right to Happiness 
10:30/12:39| 1:30/MBS: Front Page Farrell 


12:45| 1:45|CBS: Road of Life 
10:45/12:45| 1:45|MBS: Ill Find My Way 


4:15| 1:90] 2:00/CBS: Young Dr. Malone 
11:00) 1:90) 2:00)/NBC-Red: Light of the World 


3:30) 1:15] 2:15/CBS: Girl Interne 
11:15) 1:15| 2:15|NBC-Red: The Mystery Man 


11:30] 1:39] 2:30/CBS: Fletcher Wiley 
11:30] 1:30| 2:30)/NBC-Blue: Into the Light 
11:30] 1:309/ 2:30/NBC-Red: Valiant Lady 


11:45] 1:45) 2:45|CBS: Kate Hopkins 
11:45) 1:45] 2:45|NBC-Blue: Midstream 
11:45] 1:45] 2:45|NBC-Red: Arnold Grimm’s Daughter 


12:00] 2:00) 3:00/NBC-Blue: Orphans of Divorce 
12:00] 2:00) 3:00)/NBC-Red: Against the Storm 


12:15| 2:15] 3:15|NBC-Blue: Honeymoon Hill 
12:15] 2:15] 3:15|NBC-Red: Ma Perkins 


12:30) 2:39] 3:30/CBS: Renfro Valley Folks 
12:30] 2:39) 3:30/NBC-Blue: John’s Other Wife 
12:30) 2:39) 3:30|NBC-Red: The Guiding Light 


12:45) 2-45| 3:45|CBS:*’Adventures im Science 
12:45) 2:45) 3:45|NBC-Blue: Just Plain Bill 
12:45) 2:45| 3:45|NBC-Red: Vic and Sade 


1:00) 3:00) 4:00/CBS: Richard Maxwell 


1:00] 3:00) 4:00/NBC-Blue: Club Matinee 
3:00) 4:00) NBC-Red: Backstage Wife 


1:15] 3:15) 4:15|NBC-Red: Stella Dallas 

1:30) 3:30) 4:30|/NBC-Red: Lorenzo Jones 

3:45| 4:45|NBC-Red: Young Widder Brown 
4:00| 5:00/CBS: Mary Marlin 


3:00] 4:00) 5:00) BC-Blue: Children’s Hour 
2:00/ 4:00) 5:00)NBC-Red: Home of the Brave 


4:15| 5:15/>BS: The Goldbergs 
2:15/ 4:15| 5:15] BC-Red: Portia Faces Life 


2:30! 4:30) 5:30)/CBS: The O’Neills 

2:30] 4:30) 5:30) NBC-Blue: Adventure Stories 
2:30) 4:30) 5:30) NBC-Red: We the Abbotts 
2:45| 4:45| 5:45|-BS: Ben Bernie 

5:45| 5:45| 5:45|NBC-Blue: Tom Mix 

10:00) 6:00/CBS: Edwin C. Hill 

3:15] 5:15| 6:15|CBS: Bob Edge 

3:30| 5:30| 6:30) NBC-Red: Rex Stout 

3:45| 5:45| 6:45|CBS: The World Today 
6:45|NBC-Blue: Lowell Thomas 
3:45] 5:45| 6:45|NBC-Red: Paul Douglas 

8:00) 6:00) 7:00;\CBS: Amos 'n’ Andy 

9:00} 6:00) 7:00;/NBC-Blue: EASY ACES 

8:00| 6:00) 7:00);NBC-Red: Fred Waring’s Gang 
8:15| 6:15) 7:15|CBS: Lanny Ross 

4:15| 6:15| 7:15|NBC-Blue: Mr. Keen 

4:15] 6:15| 7:15|NBC-Red: European News 
8:30) 6:30) 7:30);\CBS: Maudie’s Diary 

7:00) 6:30) 7:30);NBC-Red: Xavier Cugat 


6:45| 7:45|NBC-Red;: H. V. Kaltenborn 


9:30} 7:00) 8:00/CBS: Death Valley Days 

8:30| 7:00) 8:00); MBS: Wythe Williams 

§:00|) 7:00| 8:00|NBC-Blue: This is Judy Jones 

8:30] 7:00) 8:00/NBC-Red: Maxwell House Show 
5:30! 7:30| 8:30/\C BS: Duffy’s Tavern 

9:00) 7:30| 8:30/NBC-Red: THE ALDRICH FAMILY 


§:55| 7:55| 8:55)CBS: Elmer Davis 


| 8:00) 9:00/|C BS: Major Bowes Hour 
| 8:00) 9:00/MBS: Gabriel Heatter 

} 8:00) 9:00;/NBC-Red: KRAFT MUSIC HALL 
| | 9:30)/NBC-Blue: AMERICA’S TOWN 
| MEETING (Oct. 16) 


7:00} 9:00 10:00/CBS: Glenn Miller 
9:00 10:00;NBC-Red: Rudy Vallee 


7:15) 9:15 10:15/CBS: Professor Quiz 


7:30 9:30 10:30|NBC-Blue: Ahead of the Headlines 
7:30) 9:30,10:30|N BC-Red: Frank Fay (Oct. 23) 


7:45| 9:45.10:45 CBS: News of the World 
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Here’s proof my Face Powder makes 
Skin look Younger! 


“ELBOW TEST” 


shows instantly how new 
kind of powder makes skin 
look smoother, fresher. 


By Cite 


Wouldn’t you like to see, with your own 
eyes, how much younger your skin can 
look—how much lovelier and more 
glamorous? 

You can—so simply and so easily—and 
without cost! Make the test that is thrill- 
ing women everywhere...the Lady 
Esther ELBOW TEST! 

You know how rough and coarse the 
skin of your elbow is. Well, I’m going to 
send you some Lady Esther Face Pow- 


Now more beautiful women use Lady 
Esther Face Powder than any other kind. 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


der FREE. Just take a little on a puff and 
pat it gently on your elbow... 


See what happens! See how the coarse 
skin of your elbow suddenly looks soft 
and smooth—how the lines and rough- 
ness seem to ease away. 


If my powder can do that to the 
abused skin of your elbow—just imagine 
what it can do for the skin of your face! 
Imagine how it can hide tired lines—skin- 
faults and imperfections—big pores! 


You see, my powder is different be- 
cause it’s made differently. It’s blown by 
Twin Hurricanes until it’s softer and 
finer by far than any ordinary powder. 
It goes on a new, smoother way—more flat- 
tering to the skin than words alone can 
describe! You must see it with your own 


Her 


FACE POWDER 


eyes—that’s why I ask you to make the 
interesting Elbow Test. 


Try All 9 Shades FREE 


Your name and address on the coupon 
below will bring you all 9 new shades of 
Lady Esther Face Powder. You not only 
can make the interesting Elbow Test— 
you can also try all 9 shades on your own 
skin, before your own mirror, and see 
which one is your best shade—your Lucky 
Shade. Mail the coupon Now. 


If youlive in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. 


AS ee eee HE eae eee Se Se ~ 
' (You can paste this on a penny postcard) : 
: Lapy EsTHER, (73) : 
1 7134 West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. I 

I 
| Please send me FREE AND POSTPAID your | 
1 9 new shades of face powder, also a tube of - 
' your Four-Purpose Face Cream. I 
1 1 
I : ! 
l NAME___ — 5 = ! 
1 ! 
: ADDRESS_ Pehle ee 2 - 
! ! 
IneCIUyas Es 5 ESTATE ! 
! ! 
I 1 
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ls There a Doctor in the House? 


OST radio stars are hypochon- 
M driacs. As to why ...I don’t 

know. Maybe nervous strain 
has something to do with it... those 
few minutes to go... those minutes 
when the hands of the studio clock 
seem to stop, when each one present 
feels an unforgettable breathlessness, 
a frantic silence, a nightmare chal- 
lenge to the imagination. 

Walter Winchell’s head starts throb- 
bing, Ben Bernie feels the pumping 
of his heart, Gracie Allen is conscious 
of a funny little pain in her right 
side, Goodman Ace gets that queer 
dizzy feeling again, and Cantor . . 
well, Cantor is the worst. 

However, Cantor need not blame 
his ills on broadcasting. He was fuss- 
ing about his health way back when 
people thought radio was a toy with 
which amateurs wasted their time. In 
fact, in his “Whoopee” days, when 
Eddie had pleurisy, Ziegfeld sued him. 
And Ziegfeld could not be blamed. 
It was plainly a case of crying “Wolf, 
Wolf,” once too often. Eddie had 
complained so many times that in this 
instance when he actually was sick, 
Ziegfeld refused to believe him and 
for five nights, Cantor, suffering ter- 
rific pain, and strapped up like a 
mummy, had to go on with the show 
until the case could be brought be- 
fore Equity and Ziegfeld’s own doctor 
pronounced him too ill to perform. 

In those days his insomnia began. 
To hear him tell it, the whole world 
seemed to be in league against his 
sleeping. Looking forward to the 
quiet of the country, he moved Ida 
and the family out to Mount Vernon. 
No sooner were they settled than 
someone bought the property directly 
opposite and there commenced a daily 
drilling and hammering which ruined 
Mr. Cantor’s morning slumbers. (He 
likes to sleep until noon.) 

“T immediately moved to a Broad- 
way hotel,” said he, “but the taxicabs 
got me. Then I tried one on Central 
Park West, but they started blasting 
for the new subway. Next, some- 
body suggested Gedney Farms at 
White Plains. So, one evening, after 
the show, I drove there by myself. 
I was so sure I wouldn’t sleep that 
I neglected to leave a call for the 
morning. To my surprise I slept un- 
til one-thirty the following afternoon 
and nearly missed my matinee. I had 
no time to shave or have breakfast 
but I did manage to call Ida and say, 
‘Thank goodness I’ve found a place!’ 
She packed my clothes and sent them 
right up there. That night I drove out 
again. When I was about twenty 
minutes away I noticed crowds of 
people. And a policeman stopped my 
car. ‘You can’t go any further!’ he 
ordered. ‘But I live here!’ I argued. 
He quickly corrected me with, ‘You 
mean you lived here.’ Gedney Farms 
had just burned down to the ground.” 

When Cantor went on the air, ac- 
cording to him, his real insomnia 
began. 

One morning at breakfast, he ut- 
tered his usual complaint, “I haven’t 
slept a wink all night,” and his wily 
daughter, Marilyn, hearing _ this, 
said “Yes, wasn’t the thunderstorm 
terrible?” And Cantor agreed. 

After breakfast, Marilyn took her 
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sisters aside and plotted to cure him 
of this self-imposed insomnia because, 
as Marilyn told them, “There was no 
thunderstorm.” 

They telephoned the family doctor 
and the next thing Eddie knew, he 
was given sleeping pills. He thought 
they were wonderful. “Makes me 
sleep like a top the minute my head 
touches the pillow.” But after he used 
up the bottle, when he called the 
doctor for a second prescription, that 
worthy said, “Why, Eddie, you can 
make them yourself ... they are 
only bread and water.” 


ey TOR is keen enough to acknowl- 
edge the part imagination plays 

with high-strung temperaments. ‘lo 

prove it he told me a funny story. 

It begins in the Zeigfeld era when 
Cantor and Seymour Felix, the 
dance director, were rehearsing. Can- 
tor, knowing Felix as a hypochondriac, 
and always glad to point to somebody 
else, nudged Ziegfeld, whispering, 
“Watch me kid him.” So, when, at 
lunch, Seymour, seeing Cantor leave 
the dining room, called, “Meet you 
later at rehearsal,” Cantor said, “Oh, 
no, ’m going to take my nap.” “Your 
nap?” asked Seymour, puzzled. “Yes,” 
said Cantor, winking at Ziegfeld. “I 
always take my nap after my ginger 
ale and cream.” 

Ten years later Cantor was in Hol- 
lywood, seated in the home of pro- 
ducer Al Lewis, when the butler en- 
tered, carrying a glass containing a 
mysterious looking concoction. In 
answer to Eddie’s query as to what 
it was, Lewis exclaimed, “Haven’t you 
heard ... it’s ginger ale and cream. 
You, of all people, should take it. 
Why, it’s cured me of insomnia!” 

Remembering that Al Lewis is an 
intimate friend of Felix’s, Cantor 
quickly put two and two together. 

After this, Eddie met at least seven 
people who were seriously drinking 
the mixture, and to top it all, a few 
months later, in Winchell’s column 


there appeared .. . “Insomniacs .. . 
take a tip from W. W... . ginger ale 
and cream.” 


Like most hypochondriacs Cantor 
likes to point to the other fellow. 

“Take Al Jolson,” he says “Jolson 
beats any of us. He lives in constant 
fear that something will happen to 
his voice. 

“Once, in the middle of a successful 
run, Al felt a little hoarse, so he 
simply closed his show and went 
down to Florida. The Shuberts had a 
fit. Jolson could be depended upon 
to draw in forty thousand dollars a 
week as against the average star’s 
fifteen. So when he had been gone 
five days, they sent Stanley Sharpe 
down to see him. Sharpe found Jol- 
son on the beach, surrounded by ad- 
mirers, and Jolson was not even talk- 
ing, instead he was doing what he 
always does when he gets worried 
about his throat... writing on a pad. 

““How are you, Al?’ inquired 


arpe. 
““®& little better,’ wrote Jolson. 
““When do you think you'll be 

able to use your voice?’ asked Sharpe. 


““God only knows,’ wrote Jolson. 

“In this way they covered thirty 
pages or so until Jolson wrote, 
‘What’s new?’ 

““Cantor_ opened in Chicago last 
night in The Midnight Rounders,’ 
said Sharpe. 

““How much business did he do?’ 
wrote Jolson. 

“Forty-five hundred the first night,’ 
said Sharpe. 

“And with that, to the astonishment 
of the people on the beach, the up-to= 
then-silent Jolson suddenly hollered 
in that great booming voice of his. 
‘That’s a lie, and you know it!’ 

““Okay, Al,’ said Sharpe. And led 
him to the train.” 

“A hypochondriac,” went on Cantor, 
“lives longer than anyone else be- 
cause he takes better care of himself. 
If he has.a slight cold he stays in bed 
because he thinks it’s pneumonia. If 
the doctor says there’s nothing the 
matter with him then he believes 
one of two things, either the doctor 
just doesn’t know his business, or he 
is dying and they’re keeping the truth 
from him.” 


DESPITE a sense of humor that lets 

him tell a story like that, Can- 
tor doesn’t see himself as others do. 
When _ he first moved to California, 
Jack Benny dropped in and asked him 
to play a round of golf. 

“Oh, I can’t,” moaned Banjo-eyes. 
“I just had a cardiogram made of my 
heart. And I’m waiting to hear the 
results.” 

Benny good-naturedly sat around 
with the Cantor family while Eddie 
telephoned his doctor for the verdict. 
And Benny’s own heart thumped with 
sympathy as he heard Cantor cry, 
“Oh, Doctor ...oh... oh.” And the 
last “oh” trailed off in such a ring 
of despair that Benny felt certain his 
friend was a goner. He nearly col- 
lapsed when Eddie, turning from the 
telephone, said, with the same dis- 
appointed voice, “When do we start 
playing? The doctor says there is 
nothing the matter with me.” 

The habit of refusing to believe 
there is nothing wrong is beyond be- 
ing funny, especially in the case of 
Ben Bernie. A doctor told him he 
had heart trouble. Since then the 
doctor has been proved a quack, and 
although Bernie does have a slight 
murmur, it is virtually nothing. Yet, 
Ben tells me he goes to bed each 
night with one prayer on his lips— 
that he’ll wake up the next morning. 

And when he golfs he employs two 
caddies, one to carry his clubs and 
the other to place his hand on the 
small of the Bernie back and actually 
push him wp the hill. 

“To take the strain off my heart,” 
says Bernie. 

Yet, he is too intelligent to kid him- 
self for long. He senses there is a 
deep psychological reason to all of 
this, and that he and his buddies are 
not just plain spoiled or temperamen- 
tal, or really sick or only suffering 
from “mike” fright. 

I think he explained it quite clearly 
when he said, “My heart only began to 
bother me as the big radio money 
came in. You see, it never got used 
to a million dollars.” 
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STAR. | USE LUX 
SOAP EVERY 
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| CAN’T FACE A 
MOVIE CAMERA 
UNLESS MY SKIN 


th Century-Fox’s 
onfirm or Deny” 


your own 


IS SOFT AND | 
SMOOTH 
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| WANT TO KEEP 
ROMANCE! 


CLEVER WOMEN EVERYWHERE take Hollywood’s 
tip—find ACTIVE-LATHER FACIALS with 
Lux Toilet Soap a wonderful beauty aid! 
“‘Here’s all you do,” says lovely Joan 
Bennett —“‘Smooth the lather lightly in. 
Rinse with warm water, then cool. Pat to 
dry.” Try this gentle care for 30 days! 


9 out of 10 Screen Stars use Lux Toilet Soap 
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Millicent queried, and Hallam said 
evenly—“Not that I’ve been able to 
discover, so far.” 

Millicent was walking to the door. 
Halfway across the room she turned 
swiftly on her slender, spike heels. 

“You’re assuming a great deal, Hal- 
lam Ford,” she said slowly. “Are you 
sure you're not a little mite sore be- 
cause I had other plans on a couple 
of occasions when—” 

“T’m not that small,’ Hallam inter- 
rupted. “If you didn’t care to accept 
my invitations, that’s your own busi- 
ness. It wouldn’t change my feeling 
for you as an actress.” 

With eyes that were very large and 
several shades darker than usual, 
Millicent met his gaze. 

“T was fond of you at one time, Hal,” 
she said, “very fond. In the beginning 
I enjoyed going places and doing 
things with you. .. . But it bored me, 
rather, when you began to show very 
plainly that I wasn’t a fit companion 
for your—son.” 

Hallam protested. “There wasn’t 
any question of you being a fit com- 


panion for Donnie,’ he said. “You 
just aren’t the maternal type... . 
You stay out too late at night and 
smoke too much. You don’t belong 
to Donnie’s world—and he doesn’t 
belong to yours. A girl that’s forever 
late at rehearsals couldn’t be de- 
pended upon to keep her eye on a kid 
—at the circus. An actress who’s 
casual about playing an important 
part—” 

Millicent broke in angrily. ‘“Per- 
haps the part didn’t seem important— 
to me. And everybody’s late, once in 
a while. If you think I’d take a child 
into a crowd and lose him—” She 
started toward the door again and 
didn’t speak until she was on the very 
threshold. 

“Listen here, Hal,” she queried, 


“how do you get that way? What ~ 


right have you—” she choked and 
said, very low—‘“I hope the kid’s 
better soon.” 

The door closed behind her. 

It was worse after Millicent Barry 
had gone—much worse. Although it 
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was necessary to get in touch with 
the other actors and actresses as soon 
as possible, Hallam felt no urge to 
do so. He had an absurd desire to 
call Millicent back—to beg her par- 
don humbly, for this evening, and 
for a six months’ old insult. 

“Why was I so rude?” he questioned 
savagely of his heart. “Why am I 
always so rude to Millie? Why does 
the very sight of her make me forget 
that ’m—” it was a trite word—‘“a 
gentleman?” 

Always? But it hadn’t been that 
way, at first. At first—meeting Milli- 
cent Barry in the studio—Hallam Ford 
had felt only a desire to make her 
like him—to make her like him very 
much, indeed. 

They lunched together on several 
occasions back when the world was 
sweet with springtime. Once it had 
been in a fountain-studded courtyard, 
and that had been nice. Once it was 
on a roof far above the work-a-day 
world—and that had been nicer! Hal- 
lam had lived fleetingly in a land of 
banter and small talk and lilting 


Film and radio pro- 
ducer Cecil B. De- 
Mille, in the cabin 
of his Gloucester 
schooner-yacht. When 
he's not sailing it, 
Mr. DeMille is using 
it as a background 
for Paramount's new 
technicolor picture, 
‘Reap the Wild 
Wind.” Before the Lux 
Radio Theater started 
its new season onCBS, 
early in September, 
Mr. DeMillemade pre- 
liminary arrangements 
for the show via ship 
to shore telephone. 


mirth. And then the question of 
Donnie had grown up between them, 
like a poisonous weed in a fragrant 
garden spot. 

Millicent had been so enthusiastic 
at the mention of Donnie! She had 
wanted to see Donnie’s picture and 
to know the color of his eyes and 
hair. She had wondered whether he 
resembled his father. Hallam, pleased 
and flattered by her eagerness, had 
shown her a dozen snapshots and had 
grown voluble in his description. And 
then all at once he had felt a strange, 
eerie sense of fear. Fear that it was 
an act—for, after all, Millicent Barry 
was an actress. Fear that a girl of her 
type couldn’t really be so interested 
in a strange child. He had shut up, 
like a clam, and had returned the 
snapshots to his wallet. 

Hallam recalled vividly that matter 
of the circus. When it came up he 
and Millicent had been drinking tea 
together in the lounge of a dim Vic- 
torian hotel, not far from the studio. 
The setting was wrong for Millicent— 


the place was jammed with heavy 
furniture and lorgnetted old ladies 
and be-spatted octogenarians. Against 
the setting of their age Millie’s youth 
stood out like a flaming insolent torch. 
Her light laughter, her vivid lipstick 
and her lacquered nails, her modish 
frock patterned for the day after to- 
morrow—were a false note. ... He 
remembered even now the surprise 
on Millie’s face when he told her that 
he wouldn’t think of letting Donnie 
accompany her on an afternoon jaunt. 
To her injured—“Why not?” he had 
said, “You don’t fit in with a child, 
Millie—you’re too modern. You're a 
party girl.” 


H ALLAM FORD picked up a pencil 
and began to make curlicues on 
his desk blotter. The curlicues started 
out to be meaningless lines, but they 
developed oddly into a series of hearts 
—thin hearts and fat hearts, corpulent 
hearts and emaciated ones. Oh, Joe 
Mallaby had been right—he had felt 
a yen, a decided yen, for Millicent 
Barry. Directing her had been a joy. 
Touching her elbow as he guided her 
into a taxi or toward a table, had 
been sheer rapture. But there was 
Donnie to consider. Donnie, who 
needed protection and adult guidance 
and systematic care. Donnie who was 
delicate, who couldn’t be reared to the 
tune of jazz—Donnie who still needed 
lullabies. 

After that tea party there had been 
a difference—not a very subtle one, 
either. For several weeks Hallam 
hadn’t made any overtures toward 
Millicent Barry, and when—after the 
several weeks had gone desperately 
by—he asked her to dinner and the 
theater, she refused him point blank. 
It was the first of several flat refusals 
and finally Hallam stopped asking her 
to—as she said—go places and do 
things. He also stopped casting her 
in the scripts he directed—not to be 
picayunish and revengeful, but be- 
cause the sound of her voice was like 
a hot iron drawn across his soul, and 
because the sight of her, playing a 
deeply emotional part, was at times 
more than he could bear. 

A deeply emotional part. ... That 
was an apt description of the leading 
role in the Gerry Gateson script—the 
role of the older sister! He could hear 
her throaty chuckle sweeping through 
the air in the glorious moment when 
the older sister spilled the beans. He 
could hear her voice, deep down in 
her throat, and shaken under its cool- 
ness, when she said—‘Yes, I might 
learn to care—for you.’ Who else 
could play the older sister part as 
Millicent Barry could play it? The 
four walls of the room echoed, “No- 
body ... nobody...” 

All at once Hallam Ford was tear- 
ing the desk blotter—with its army 
of pencilled hearts—into a thousand 
pieces. He’d been a fool, as usual. 
He’d called Millicent over to his office 
to give her the part and he’d sent her 
away again—empty handed. He had 
been as gauche as a schoolboy. He 
had let his private feelings run off with 
his common sense and with his duty 
to his employer. Millicent Barry could 
make or break the script and because 
of a grudge—or whatever else you 
might call it—he was bargaining with 
failure! 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Without meat, milk, eggs, fish, America could 
never have an efficient army—in the field—on the 


farms—or in the factory. 


For these foods contain vital elements which 
men need for the hard work the nation must perform. 


IROM LEAN MEAT come several 

members of that amazing vitamin 
family we call B-Complex. Lean meat 
25 muscle—tich in strength-giving pro- 
teins. Lean meat is a fine source of 
mineral substances—of iron and cop- 
per, for example, without which good 
red blood cannot exist. Don’t forget 
liver or kidneys either. In some ways 
they surpass the lean cuts. And the 
fat from meat is nature’s most con- 
centrated form of food energy. 

Milk and eggs are also important 
foods, contributing much to a well- 
balanced diet. 

From fish also we get needed pro- 
teins, minerals and parts of the Vita- 
min B-Complex. 


You know how Uncle Sam is betz 


ting on the stamina and courage and 
alertness of all his nephews and nieces 
now. Don’t let him down. 


Proper food, we g/l know, can 
make the difference between men 
and women of straw and men and 
women of iron! 


WHERE YOU SEE meats displayed, 
where you see them advertised in 
counter and window signs, your 
merchant is aiding our govern- 


ment’s program to make the nation 
strong. Meat, eaten regularly, helps 
to build up the individual —helps 
to build up America’s defense. 


This message is approved by the office of 
Federal Security Administrator, Paul V. 
McNutt, Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare 
and Related Defense Activities. It is brought 
to you as our contribution to National Nutri- 
tional Defense by Radio &Televison Mirror 
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THE MAGIC FOODS 


It takes only a few kinds of simple foods to 
provide a sound foundation for buoyant 
health. Eat each of them daily. Then add to 
your table anything else you like which 
agrees with you. 


MILK—especially for Vitamin A, some 
of the B vitamins, protein and calcium. 
“Irradiated” milk—for Vitamin D— 
the “sunshine”’ vitamin. 


MEAT, eggs and sea food— 
for proteins and several of 
the B-Complex vitamins; 
meat and eggs also for iron. 


GREEN AND YELLOW vege- 


NN Ht fs : - 
il oe d tables for B vitamins, Vitamin 
‘¢ es) A, Vitamin C, and minerals. 
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FRUITS and fruit juices—for Vita- 
min C, other vitamins and minerals. 


BREAD, whole grain or en- 
riched, for B Vitamins and 
other nutrients. 


Enough of these foods in your daily diet and 
in the diets of all Americans will assure better 
health for the nation, will increase its ener- 
gies to meet today’s emergencies. 


Food wil bail a NEW America 
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“Tt will be a humiliating admission,” 
Hallam Ford told himself, “and Pll 
have to eat crow, but what the devil!” 

There was a call bell on Hallam’s 
desk. He rang it vigorously several 
times, and when a messenger boy 
came darting to the door—a trifle 
wild-eyed at such an imperative sum- 
mons from the least temperamental of 
the ‘directors—he was already ram- 
ming a script into a large envelope. 
He sealed the envelope and wrote 
Millicent’s name and address across 
it before he spoke. 

“T want this delivered at Miss 
Barry’s apartment house within the 
next half hour,” he said. And at the 
boy’s, “Yes, sir!” “She won’t be home 
—hbut leave it with the porter and tell 
him to give it to her the moment she 
gets in.” 


T HINGS didn’t go at all well.... The 
evening—which had begun badly— 
didn’t improve. . . . Gerald Gateson’s 
characterizations were so complete, so 
sharply defined—you couldn’t just 
use anybody in one of his stories. 
Kelton Stokes—with his slight Eng- 
lish accent—was the only possible 
choice for a leading man. And Kel- 
ton Stokes was not to be had imme- 
diately—he was out auditioning and 
his wife didn’t know where. Merle 
Ray would have to play the part of 
the glamour girl—she was the original 
jitterbug with her auburn curls and 
her light-as-meringue voice. But 
Merle had a touch of laryngitis this 
evening, and that was that. Oh, sure, 
she would be well by morning—or so 
she assured Hallam in a ghost of a 
whisper, over the telephone. As for 
the character woman—she was the 
toughest problem of all. Hallam knew 
exactly whom he wanted to use, but 
he couldn’t think of the name. He’d 
have to go through the agency files 
next day before he could locate it. 
Of course, the woods were full of 
character women, but this one had 
played on Broadway in the Mauve 
Decade and she still had remnants of 
the power and the glory. She hadn’t 
been around the studio lately, not 
much—maybe she had moved away 
or maybe she was dead. Lord knows 
she was old enough.... 

Hallam thrust the scripts—which he 
hadn’t been able to give out—into his 
desk drawer. He sighed and pushed 
back his chair and strolled into the 
outer office. Perhaps it was just as 
well that the evening had been a bust. 
If he’d been able to get the cast to- 
gether he’d have been rehearsing and 
auditioning until past midnight, and 
now—at ten—he’d be able to get home 
to Donnie’s. Maggie, the maid, hadn’t 
called. Donnie might still be asleep— 
perhaps with the flush gone from his 
thin little face . . . Donnie might be 
well in the morning if he slept the 
night through. 


The girl at the reception desk 
looked up as Hallam went past. She 
said: 

“Going so soon, Mr. Ford?” and 


Hallam told her, “Yes. Everything’s 
wet—” and the girl laughed. 

“You didn’t have much luck, did 
you?” she wanted to know—she had 
put in the calls for Hallam. ‘There 
was only Miss Barry—” 

“No, I hadn’t much luck,” agreed 
Hallam. ‘“T’ll be back first thing in 
the morning, Miss Kane.” 

The receptionist shrugged. “Thank 
heaven, I won’t be!” she said. “I don’t 
come on until five, tomorrow. So 
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(Continued from page 48) 


long, Mr. Ford—happy landing.” 

All the way down in the elevator 
Hallam wondered why she had thrown 
in that “happy landing”’—he had sel- 
dom been less happy in his life, and 
had never known less hope of happi- 
ness! As he jolted home in a taxi, he 
kept thinking— 

“Tf it weren’t for Donnie Id cut 
and run. I’d go to Singapore—why 
Singapore?—on a tramp steamer. Or 
to South America to hunt elephants. 
Or to Alaska to hunt gold... . Tm 
tired of everything. and everybody.” 

But even as he said it, he knew it 
wasn’t true. He was only tired of 
himself... . 


LWAYS when he came home after 
Donnie’s bedtime, Hallam tiptoed 
along the red-carpeted corridor that 
led to the door of his suite. Not that 
his feet would make any sound on 
the thick broadloom—it was _ habit, 
pure and simple, that caused him to 
tiptoe. This evening the corridor 


was deserted—no sign anywhere of 
Maggie. 
“T bet she never once looked in on 
the kid,” Hallam told himself. 
Carefully he laid his hand on a 
glass door knob and swung open the 


Ilka Chase, hostess of CBS’ 
Pent-House Party, goes over her 
script with Lawrence Langner, 
producer of her new play, which 
will soon open on Broadway. 


door. The living room of his suite was 
dark, but there was a faint flicker 
of light shining from beneath the cur- 
tain that separated it from the bed- 
room. Swifty and noiselessly Hallam 
crossed the intervening space and 
pulled aside the curtain, and heard 
Donnie’s voice raised in a question. 

“But,” Donnie was asking, “why 
didn’t Snow White stay on in the little 
house in the woods? She’d have had 
more fun there than in a castle.... 
Why did she go back with the stupid 
old prince?” 

The voice that answered Donnie 
was cool and slightly husky. “Women, 
even princesses, are such fools!” re- 
plied the voice. “They don’t know 
when they’re well off, Donnie-boy.” 

Donnie spoke again. “You would 
have stayed in the little house, 


wouldn’t you, Millie? You’d a-stayed 
with the bunnies and the squirrels 
and the seven dwarfs?” 

Hallam found himself rather breath- 
lessly waiting for Millicent Barry’s 
answer. Finally it came. 

“Well, I’m not so sure,” she said 
slowly. “I haven’t any more sense 
than the rest of them. In fact—” She 
looked up with a start and glimpsed 
Hallam standing there between the 
living room and the bedroom. 

“Oh, hello,” she said, with only the 
slightest tremor in her tone, “it’s about 
time you got home .. . Donnie hasn't 
a smitch of fever—I bought a ther- 
mometer on the way in.” 

“Then why,” asked Hallam, “is it 
about time I got home?” 

“Ym drained dry of stories,’ said 
Millicent, and when Hallam mur- 
mured, “I thought you were going 
to a party?” she told him—‘“Donnie 
and I have had a party.” 

Donnie piped up. “There was pink 
ice cream,” he said. “Millie—she says 
that’s her name—brought it in with 
her. I was so-o hot before she brought 
it, daddy ... Millie looks like Snow 
White, doesn’t she? Her hair is so 
black and her cheeks are so red—” 

Millicent’s cheeks were red. Hallam, 
glued to the spot, thought that she had 
never before been so glorious. She 
was holding Donnie on her lap—her 
satin dress must have been sadly 
crumpled but she didn’t seem to mind 
—and Donnie’s head, snuggling back, 
covered up the place where a shoulder 
strap should have been. A dark and 
very stylized curl had blown softly— 
and a trifle untidily—across one 
cheek. She should have looked like 
a modern Madonna, but she didn’t— 
not Millie! She looked like—herself. 

“All right,” she said, meeting Hal- 
lam’s glance, “I know I’m an in- 
truder ... Give me the bum’s rush 
and get it over with .. . But Donnie 
and I have had a hotcha time—haven’t 
we, buttonface?” 

Donnie said very simply, “I love this 
lady. Can she stay all night, daddy? 
She can have my bed and my teddy 
bear to sleep with ... She can have 
all my toys, if she’ll stay.” 

He didn’t seem quite satisfied when 
his father told him hastily, “Well, 
shell stay until you’re asleep, any- 
how!” 

Donnie hung on grimly to wakeful- 
ness, but finally he went to sleep be- 
cause he couldn’t help himself, and 
Hallam lifted his limp body from 
Millicent Barry’s arms and carried 
him over to the bed and tucked him 
in. During the tucking-in process, 
Millicent rose and stretched and went 
to stand by the bureau. 

“Donnie isn’t heavy,” she said re- 
flectively, “he’s a frightfully thin little 
Uae eee at that, both my legs are 
numb.” 


HEN Hallam turned back from 
the bed he found her standing in 
front of the mirror, applying lipstick. 
“Snow White, my eye,” she mur- 
mured in slightly blurred accents, as 
she outlined the contours of her lovely 
mouth, “I’m a mess.” 

She hadn’t stepped out of character 
—not one inch out of character. As he 
stared at her, Hallam realized that 
there was no pretense about the girl, 
that she insisted upon being true to 
herself and to her generation. He 
said— 

“You were swell to come here, 
Millie, after the way I acted. I was 
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a beast and I apologize.” 

“IT didn’t come here to be swell,” 
she said. “My own mother died when 
I was knee high to a grasshopper, and 
I had to spend a lot of time alone in 
hotel rooms ... You needn’t apolo- 
gize, Hal—I’d have done the same for 
any neglected kid.” 

Hallam told her, “I wasn’t apolo- 
gizing because you were nice to 
Donnie,” and Millie said, “It really 
doesn’t matter—skip it!” 

Desperately, achingly as he watched 
her hair being patted into place, Hal- 
lam wanted to say the right thing, 
but the words wouldn’t come. Evén 
if they did come—he told himself— 
they would be phony. He faltered— 

“Well, TVll be seeing you in the 
morning, Millie. Audition’s at ten—” 

He was entirely unprepared for the 
fury with which Millicent turned on 
him. He actually stepped back before 
her uncontrolled wrath. 

“Oh,” she raged—but she raged in 
a muted voice so as not to awaken a 
small boy—“so you're going to give 
me the job, are you, as payment for 
taking care of your child? Well, Hal, 
I don’t want it. I wouldn’t take it as 
a gift. Oddly enough, I didn’t come 
here to bootlick. I came here because 
I was sorry for a youngster who 
wanted—who needed—” she gulped— 
“affection. There! You can take your 
old job, Hallam Ford—I wouldn’t let 
you direct me if I were starving—” 


LL at once Hallam did know the 
right thing to say and he said it. 
“Wait a minute, Millie, wait a 
minute,” he entreated. “I didn’t 
know you were here—how could I 
know?—until I came home and pulled 
back that curtain and saw you with 
Donnie on your lap. As for the job— 
well, I sent a script over to your 
house ten minutes after you left my 
office. No matter what there is—or 
isn’t—between us, you’ve got what it 
takes! You’re the only one who could 
make the older sister come alive—”’ 

Millie—the stark rage fading from 
her eyes—faced him. The newly 
rouged lips trembled slightly and then 
straightened again into a hard line. 

“T thought you needed somebody 
gentle and womanly and understand- 
ing,” she said slowly. “And I’m just 
a party girl, Hal. You never sent that 
script over to my house.” 

Hallam told her, “Oh, yes, I did,” 
and with a jerky, nervous movement, 
Millicent Barry was gone from the 
mirror. She crossed the bedroom with 
lithe, rapid steps, and jerked aside the 
curtain and entered the living room. 
Before he knew what she was up to, 
she was seated at the telephone table, 
with the lamp switched on, and was 
dialing a number. Hallam, following 
her, was forced to watch and listen. 
In a split second her voice, less steady 
than he had ever heard it, spoke into 
the transmitter. 

“Hello,” she said, “is that you, 
Dick? ... This is Miss Barry. Has 
there been any message for me this 
evening?” She paused. “You say 
there’s a flat envelope from Mr. Ford? 
Poe Oh ayOumuainitntisaScript a) ole 
Yes, that’s all, Dick.” 

Slowly, carefully, Millicent Barry 
replaced the receiver on the hook. 
And then all at once her head was 
down on the desk, on her folded arms, 
and her slim, bare shoulders were 
shaking ... After a moment, and 
very shyly, Hallam’s arm encircled 
those quivering shoulders, and Millie 
stood up to offer him lips that were 
still salty with tears. 
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SSESTITY 


SAUSOANs 


will use 


Fels-Naptha Soap !” 


Dirt is a destroyer . . . as this 
wise, young matron knows. The need to pre- 
serve the lovely things that suddenly are hers is as keen as 
the joy of ownership. As naturally as breathing, she plans 
to keep this new home clean with Fels-Naptha Soap. 


No more shabbiness... This man of hers shall 
have the whitest shirts to wear. Her precious linens 
shall sparkle like new. Paints and porcelains must 
gleam, endlessly... 


...and so that this bright dream shall reach real- 
ity, she has already told her grocer—“Now we 
will use Fels-Naptha Soap!” 


Golden bar or Golden chips- 
Fels-Naptha 


banishes Tattle‘Lale Gray 


WATCHING MY DAUGHT 


ER make-up for 


the first time brought back memories of my 
first lipstick. How thrilled I was when Tangee 
Natural changed as I applied it— producing a 
rich, warm rose shade—even though it was 
orange in the stick. 


mother’s wedding gown and, as always, Tangee 
Natural Make-up. The pure cream base kept 
my lips soft and smooth all through the cere- 
mony and the reception. The matching rouge 
harmonized perfectly, glowing softly through 
Tangee’s clinging, un-powdery, Face Powder. 


a e/ ee a TS 


Se. Z = f 
MY DAUGHTER is 15 today—and the proud 
owner of her first Tangee Natural Lipstick. Her 
excitement and pleasure took me back over the 
years since I first entrusted my make-up to 
Tangee. And I know that she will depend on 
Tangee as I have...for natural loveliness. 


Peach 
Rachel 


Remember the Night 


(Continued from page 13) 


Once away from the Country Club, 
Tommy’s gruff shyness wore off, and 
we talked, and I began to feel as if 
maybe the evening hadn’t been com- 
pletely spoiled after all. We talked 
about music, mostly; it seemed to be 
what interested Tommy more than 
anything else, and although I didn’t 
play any instrument I’d been taking 
singing lessons for quite a few years, 
so I knew what he meant when he 
said: 

“Some day I’d like to know how to 
really play the piano, and Id like to 
write music of my own. Music’s—I 
don’t know—it sort of makes you 
forget things you don’t like to think 
about— I guess that sounds silly to 
you.” 

“No, Tommy,” I said very seriously. 
“No, it doesn’t.” Because, somehow, 
I understood what he meant. I un- 
derstood that underneath that stiff, 
awkward way of his there was a 
kind of boiling urgency—something 
that wanted to be released, but 
couldn’t be except in a certain way. 

Altogether too soon we were in 
front of my house, and Tommy was 
silent and embarrassed again. I 
guessed it was because he didn’t have 
any money to take me somewhere for 
a sandwich or a drink, so I said, “My 
father and mother are in bed. Why 
don’t you come in, and we'll scramble 
some eggs in the kitchen?” 

He looked scared. “Oh, I don’t 
think P’d—” 

“Please come!” I interrupted, and 
pulled him up the front steps. 

We— But what’s the use of trying 
to describe it? It was just fun, tip- 
toeing around the kitchen and smell- 
ing the rich odor of bacon and eggs 
and coffee and afterwards sitting to- 
gether at the table. And it was fun, 
and something more than fun, to feel 
his hand in mine when he said good- 
night, and know that he wanted to 
kiss me but didn’t dare... . 

But the next day Spud came to see 
me, very contrite over the way he’d 
acted, and we made up our quarrel, 
after a fashion, so that a few nights 
later when Tommy came to the house 
I was out with Spud. He didn’t come 
again, and suddenly I heard that he 
and his mother had left town and 
gone to Chieago. 


Ne that had been ten years ago 
and now he was Tommy Brown, 
leader and star pianist of a band 
that maybe wasn’t quite the most 
popular one in the country but was 
very near it, and he was playing a 
week’s engagement at Lakeside Park, 
a couple of miles out of our town. 

I hadn’t seen him at all. The 
arrangements for having him come 
into the music store and autograph 
records had all been made through 
his manager. 

Maybe he wouldn’t remember me. 

The old-fashioned clock on the 
wall beside Mr. Wiscinski’s desk 
ticked away sixty minutes, and an- 
other sixty, and another thirty—and 
Tommy Brown hadn’t arrived. The 
kids were getting restless, muttering 
among themselves and Mr. Wiscin- 
ski’s frown as he peered down was 
more pronounced. 

“Hey, Miss Carr,’ somebody yelled, 
“you wouldn’t kid us, would you?” 

“Just be patient,” I said nervously. 
“His manager promised he’d be here.” 


Another fifteen minutes of increas- 
ing embarrassment—and then there 
was a shout from a group outside the 
store. “Here he is!” 

My hands and feet suddenly went 
cold—and they shouldn’t have done 
that, because my heart was busier 
than usual pumping blood into them. 

I hardly knew him. That was my 
first sensation when I saw him come 
in, convoyed by a dozen boys and 
girls. There was so little of the old 
Tommy Brown left. Yet, just at first, 
I couldn’t tell where the change was. 
His features were the same. He’d 
filled out, wasn’t thin and starved- 
looking, but that wasn’t why he was 
so different. 

Then, as he walked impatiently 
into the store and over to my counter, 
I knew. Tommy Brown had been 
shy and awkward, but this man was 
aggressively sure of himself— too 
much so. Instinctively you wanted 
to shatter that self-assurance. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he snapped. “Sup- 
pose we get started.” 

I showed him the desk, and boys 
and girls began pressing around him, 
holding out records they’d bought 
already. I was pushed into the back- 
ground. 


| E hadn’t recognized me. But then, 
that was very natural, because 
he hadn’t even looked at me. He’d 
been short, angry, as if he’d come 
here against his will to do a job that 
he wanted to finish as soon as pos- 
sible. I noticed that he smiled me- 
chanically at the youngsters as he 
signed their records and said a few 
words to each one—but still you 
never felt that he meant the smile or 
the pleasant words. It was only an 
act, and not a very convincing one. 
It. didn’t even convince the kids; I 
saw them glance at each other in 
dismay as they filed past him. 

Without warning, something rather 
terrible happened. There wasn’t 
really room in the store for an affair 
like this, and the boys and girls were 
crowded into the corner to Tommy 
Brown’s left. There was some jost- 
ling, of course, and somehow a small 
portable phonograph was knocked 
off its perch on the shelf, and came 
tumbling down onto the table where 
Tommy was signing records. 

He snatched his hands away and 
got up, his face white with fury. “You 
young idiots!” he said harshly. “Do 
you know that would have broken 
my hands?” 

The youngsters fell back, fright- 
ened by his cold rage. 

“Go on, beat it!” he said. “I can’t 
sign any more records today.” 

Quietly, not talking, just looking 
back at him with dazed, hurt glances, 
the kids began to seep out of the 
store. I knew how they felt; I felt 
the same way myself. Tommy 
Brown’s music had done something 
to them, expressed their own joy and 
youthfulness, and they’d assumed 
that the man who made the music 
must be fine and gay and friendly, 
too. They’d idolized him. And now 
he’d smashed their idol. He’d shown 
himself as just a self-centered, bad- 
tempered person, ridden by nerves 
and scorning the gift of their admira- 
tion. 

By the time I’d picked up the 
phonograph, disposed of some broken 
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records, and called up to Mr. Wis- 
cinski that the machine was un- 
harmed, the kids had all gone. But 
Tommy Brown, oddly, had stayed 
behind. He looked uncomfortable— 
crossly uncomfortable, not repent- 
antly so. 

“Tm sorry,’ he said. “I shouldn’t 
have jumped down their throats that 
way. But my hands—they’re all I’ve 
got! If they were hurt, I couldn’t 
play the piano any more.” 

“Don’t worry,’ I  said_ shortly. 
“They're just a bunch of kids, and 
kids forget.” 

The bitterness in my voice made 
him look at me for the first time. 
“Well!” he said with a sudden smile. 
“Tt’s Alice Carr, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Tommy,’ I said. I turned 
my back and began putting records 
away. I didnt think I could bear 
to talk to him much more. All the 
bright promise of the day had gone, 
now that I’d seen what success had 
made of Tommy Brown. 

“What’s the matter?” he = said. 
“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Not very,” I said without turning. 
“Not—after what just happened.” 

“TJ said I was sorry, didn’t I?” His 
voice had that funny catch at the end 
of the sentence that tells you a per- 
son was going to say more, but de- 
cided not to. Instead, after a pause, 
he added, “Here. Let me pay for the 
records that were broken, and for 
the ones you’d have sold if I hadn’t 
stopped signing them.” 


| SWUNG around to see him laying 
a twenty-dollar bill on the counter. 
I don’t think I’ve ever been as angry 
as I was then. “I don’t want your 
money,” I said shakily. “Do you 
think that’s the only reason I didn’t 
like the way you treated those kids? 
They’ve looked forward to seeing you 
for days—they think you’re some 
kind of a little tin god—and then vou 
—you kick them in the teeth. You 
come in here acting like Mr. Big, the 
king letting the peasants get a look 
at him—” 

“You don’t happen to know,” he 
interrupted coldly, “just how hard it 
is On a person’s nerves to be in the 
public eye all the time. Like a per- 
forming monkey! Go here—go there 
—do this—do that! I get a little tired 
of it sometimes, believe it or not.” 

“Nobody’s forcing you to do it,” I 
said. “I can remember a time when 
this wasn’t even what you wanted to 
do. You wanted to be a pianist, and 
to write music—not just be a per- 
forming monkey.” 

For a minute I thought he was go- 
ing to flash back at me again. But 
he let his breath out on a long sigh, 
and said, “I don’t see why I should 
argue with you. I came here to sign 
records, not take part in a symposium 
on Whats Wrong with Tommy 
Brown. Good-bye. It’s been very 
nice meeting you again.” 

I let him have the last word. I was 
too disappointed, too sick at heart, to 
do anything else. Tommy Brown 
had been a boy who held promise of 
becoming a fine person—but this 
Tommy Brown, the man, was only a 
bundle of conceit, puffed up with his 
own importance, purse-proud. 

For a second, I seemed to hear my 
mother’s voice, whispering, “You’re 
too hard to please... .” But I thrust 
the thought aside. 

I'd forget Tommy Brown. Certain- 
ly I'd never see him again. 

That was why I was so surprised, 
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PERSPIRATION BETTER 


Use FRESH *2 and stay fresher! 


PUT FRESH #2 under one arm—put your 
present non-persprrant under the other. 


And then. . 


1. See which one checks perspiration bet- 
ter. We think FRESH #2 will. 


2. See which one prevents perspiration 
odor better. We are confident you'll 
find FRESH #2 will give you a feeling 
of complete under-arm security. 


3. See how gentle FRESH #2 is—how 
pleasant to use. This easy-spreading 
vanishing cream is not greasy —not 
gritty—and not sticky. 


4. See how convenient FRESH #2 is to ap- 
ply. You can use it immediately before 
dressing—no waiting for it to dry. 


5. And revel in the knowledge, as you use 
FRESH #2, that it will not rot even 
the most delicate fabric. Laboratory 
tests prove this. 


FRESH #2 comes in three sizes—50¢ for 
extra-large jar; 25¢ for generous medium 
jar; and 10¢ for handy travel size. 


Free offer—to make your own test! 


Once you make this under-arm test, we’re 
sure you'll never be satisfied with any 
other perspiration-check. That’s why 
we hope you'll accept this free offer. 
Print your name and address on postcard 
and mail it to FRESH, Dept. 7-D, Louis- 


ville, Ky. We'll send you a trial- 
size Jar of FRESH #2, postpaid. 


Companion of FRESH #2 is FRESH #1. 
FRESH #1 deodorizes, but does not 
stop perspiration. In a tube instead 
of a jar. Popular with men too. 
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Girls who use April Showers Tale find that 
its sweet freshness lingers on...all through 
the hours of that important date! Whisper- 
ing of romance...creating an aura of deli- 
cious femininity. Exgwisite but not Expensive. 


Beneath the umbrella, the shy young lady 
reveals her true identity...a generous bottle 
of your favorite April Showers Perfume! 
An adorable gift—for yourself or anyone 
elscigas ss. 7%) ee Gee SO Only $100 


(Gael Te oy May perfumer 
APRIL SHOWERS 


Men Love “The Fragrance of Youth” 
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the next day, when he came into the 
music store again. He was as arro- 
gant and indifferent as ever as, lean- 
ing on the counter, he did the last 
thing I’d ever have expected him to 
do—offered me the job of singing 
with his band for the remaining five 
days of its engagement at Lakeside 
Park. 

“Doris Davidson—she’s our regular 
vocalist—had to be rushed to the hos- 
pital with appendicitis last night. I 
was going to send to Chicago for a 
substitute, and then I thought it 
would be good business to use a local 
girl. Jim Bacon, over at the radio 
studio, said you’d kept up your sing- 
ing, and filled in on the air sometimes, 


so I thought maybe you’d like the 
. 10b ? 


“But Pve never sung with a band!” 
I exclaimed. The offer was so unex- 
pected, especially coming from him, 
that I hardly knew what to say. 

“That’s no reason you couldn’t. Of 
course, if you don’t want to—” He 
picked up a record and inspected it, 
too casually. 


THOUGHT I understood. I thought 

I knew why he had chosen to give 
me this unexpected offer. He was 
sorry about the way he’d acted the 
day before, and this was his inarticu- 
late, difficult way of apologizing. 
Though why he couldn’t just say he 
was sorry, instead of going at it in 
such a roundabout manner, I didn’t 
know. Perhaps it was just the way 
he was made. 

Smiling, I said, “It was sweet of 


; you to think of me, Tommy, after— 


after yesterday. I’d love to sing with 
your band.” 

And that was no more than the 
truth. What girl wouldn't have 
jumped at the chance to share in the 
excitement, the glamour, of being 
soloist with Tommy Brown’s band, 
even if it was only for a few days? 

“Can you get away from here for a 
rehearsal this afternoon?” he asked. 

“T think so.” 

Mr. Wiscinski was glad enough to 
give me the time off when he learned 
the reason, and that afternoon I was 
caught up into the whirl of prepara- 
tions. The rehearsal went off well 
enough. I knew the choruses of seyv- 
eral new songs, and quickly learned 
how to accommodate my style of 
Singing to the rhythm of the band. 

Tommy seemed a little surprised 
at the end of the rehearsal when he 
said, “That’s fine, Alice. Surprising- 
ly good.” 

Nettled_ at the hint of patronage in 
his tone, I said airily, “It isn’t hard to 
do these songs, you know, They’re 
a cinch.” 

To my satisfaction, he frowned. 
“You think so? Wait until tonight— 


then you may find out it isn’t so easy 
to... to be a performing monkey.” 

I only laughed. Of course he had 
to flatter his ego by pretending his 
job was difficult! 

I rushed home to press my best 
evening dress—luckily it was almost 
new, I'd only worn it once. A quick 
visit to the beauty shop came next, 
and by that time the afternoon was 
over. I planned to have a quick 
supper, then dress and be at the park 
by eight o’clock. 

To my amazement, I discovered I 
was too excited to eat. Mother had 
prepared a delicious salad, but I 
pushed it away, and as I did so I 
noticed that my hands were shaking. 
My nervousness increased while I 
dressed, and at last I couldn’t hide 
the truth from myself any longer— 
I was terrified! 

This was ridiculous, I argued as I 
drove out to Lakeside in the little car 
I'd purchased myself from my earn- 
ings at the music shop. Alice Carr 
—the self-sufficient Alice Carr, trem- 
bling with stage-fright! I had sung 
in public before, and on the radio; 
there was no reason to be afraid now. 

I couldn’t argue away anything as 
unreasoning as the fright which 
gripped me. All I could do was to 
hide it, and to force myself to park 
the car near the big open-air dance 
floor, get out and walk over to the 
stage entrance at the back of the shell 
where the band sat. 

I groped my way through the 
semi-darkness of the space behind 
the band shell, stepping carefully 
over electric cables that lay twisted 
and curving on the floor. Then Tom- 
my was at my side, saying, “Come on, 
it’s nearly time to start,” and leading 


. me out to the chair at the side and in 


front of the band where I was to sit 
between my numbers. 

“Are you all right?” he said sharp- 
ly, looking at me under the lights. 


F course I am,” I answered, and 

after a keen look at me he went 
to his own position at the piano, 
where he alternately played and led 
the band. 

It was early, but many couples 
were already on the floor when the 
band struck up its first number, and 
more were pouring in all the time. 
I sat there, waiting, feeling as though 
I were made of ice. Never in my life 
had I known such dreadful self-con- 
sciousness. I was convinced that 
every eye in the vast hall was on me. 

Minutes passed, and the band still 
did not play one of my numbers. But 
when, at last, I heard the opening 
bars of “This, My Love,” it was even 
worse than the waiting; I wished I 
could stay where I was and never 
have to move. 
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In a dream I answered Tommy’s 
nod, walked past the music stands to 


the microphone in the center of the | 


stage. The music fell to a soft intro- 
duction, and it seemed to me I heard, 
above the shush-shush of dancing 
feet, a whisper run over the crowd: 
“Tt’s Alice Carr! Let’s listen—”’ They 
were waiting, waiting to give their 
approval or their scorn. 

I opened my mouth... 

I couldn’t sing. The words were 
gone, gone as completely as though 
I had never known them. The music 
was rushing on past me, but I could 
only stand there, my mind emptied 
of everything but a stinging terror 
and a frightful urgency. 

Instinctively, I turned toward 
Tommy. But as I met his eyes I saw 
something in them that sent me stum- 
bling blindly from the stage. 

He was glad I had failed! 

The humiliation of that realization 
was worse than the torture of failing 
itself. Half running through the 
dim, cluttered-up space behind the 
shell, tears stinging my eyes, I saw 
nothing but the memory of his face 
in which pity and triumph were 
mixed. 

I tripped over something, a length 
of cable rolled under my foot. Near 
the floor there was a bright, blue- 
white burst of crackling light, then 
flame was licking at my wide, bouf- 
fant skirt of tulle, scampering swiftly 
up the folds toward my face. 


SCREAMED and beat at the fire 

with my hands, but I seemed only 
to fan it to new fury. I hardly heard 
the sound of running feet before 
someone had thrown himself upon 
me, bringing me to the ground in a 
confusion of flame and violent blows 
about my legs. A ribbon of fire 
mounted against a backdrop curtain 
that hung backstage, and’ its lurid 
light showed me that Tommy was 
my rescuer. 

I felt myself being lifted and car- 
ried outside, into the cool night air, 
away from where people were run- 
ning and shouting and trying to 
combat the fire I had started. 

“Your car,” Tommy panted. “Which 
one is it?— I’ve got to take you toa 
hospital.” 

But I felt my long slip of heavy 
white silk against my legs, and I 
knew that, miraculously, it had pro- 
tected the lower part of my body 
while thanks to Tommy’s prompt ac- 
tion the flames had not reached my 
face. “I’m all right,’ I gasped. “I 
can walk—let me down. I—Tommy! 
Your hands!” 

For as I slid to the ground I had 
turned and seen him—seen the agony 
on his face and the way his hands 
and arms were vivid with burns. 

It was I who drove him to the 
hospital, I who waited while sur- 
geons dressed and bandaged the 
wounds. And while I waited, I did 
some thinking, and my thoughts 
weren't pretty. 


I didn’t forget the look of triumph 
on Tommy’s face when I failed—I 
didn’t forget it, but it no longer 
seemed so important. The fact re- 
mained that he had sacrificed his most 
precious possession, the hands that 
made the music which brought him 
fame and fortune, to save my life. I 
could still feel those hands beating 
out the flames against my body. He 
must have realized what he was do- 
ing, yet he hadn’t hesitated, hadn’t 
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let someone else brave the fire. 

I'd called him, in my thoughts, ar- 
rogant and proud and conceited. I’d 
blamed him for flying into a rage 
when the falling phonograph had 
missed his hands in the store. But 
that had been only nerves. Faced 
with a real test, he hadn’t thought 
about his hands at all. 

A nurse came into the little recep- 
tion room of the hospital. “Mr. Brown 
is asking to see you,” she said. 

Hesitantly, I followed her into the 
room where Tommy lay in bed, his 
bandaged arms stretched out over 
the neatly folded sheet. He smiled, 
and for the first time I saw again the 
Tommy Brown Id known in high 
school, the young and defenseless 
Tommy Brown, before he had ac- 
quired his shell of protective pride. 

For the second time that night I 
began to cry, but this time I cried 
because I no longer could hide the 
truth from myself—that I loved 
Tommy Brown, had loved him even 
while I criticized him. 

“Hello, Alice,” he said softly. “Don’t 
cry. Everything’s going to be all 


UT it was my fault,’ I sobbed. 
“And your hands—” 

“They'll heal. The doctor said so. 
T’ll be able to play as well as I ever 
could. Anyway, it wasn’t all your 
fault. I never should have put you 
through the ropes like that. I knew 
it would be tough for you—I wanted 
it to be. I hoped you’d break down.” 

“But why?” I cried. “I don’t un- 
derstand—” 

“Because— Well, Ill have to go 
back a long time to make you under- 
stand. Back to when we were kids. 
You remember, don’t you? How I 
was always out of things at school 

. and then the night of the Senior 
Ball you came out of the Country 
Club and I took you home...” 

I nodded. Yes, I remembered, very 
well. 

“You were the first girl that’d ever 
paid any attention to me. I thought 
you were—wonderful. But the next 
time I came to see you, you and 
Spud had made up your quarrel and 
you weren’t there, It seemed to me 
you'd just talked to me because there 
wasn’t anybody better to talk to. I 
realized that night hadn’t meant any- 
thing to you. So I was glad enough 
to leave town and go with Mother to 
Chicago.” 

I bowed my head, ashamed to meet 
his eyes, and after a pause he went 


on. 
“Well, I got a job playing the piano 
in a cheap night club, and after a 
while I got a little better job. But 
all that isn’t important. What I want 
to tell you about is my—wife.” 
My head jerked up. “Your wife?” 
“Oh, not any longer,” he said with 
a wry smile. “We were married when 
I was playing in Dean Marshall’s 
band. She was the vocalist. I thought 
I was in love with her, but now I 
know it was just because she was so 
pretty and so many other fellows 
were after her. Marrying her was 
like showing the world I amounted 
to something, and I needed that. 
“But Elsa—that was her name— 


kept after me to get ahead, make 
something of myself better than just 
a danceband pianist. What I really 
wanted to do was save enough money 
so I could quit work and study and 
write music of my own, but Elsa 
couldn’t see that. She said I ought 
to get my own band, then I could 
really clean up. We used to have 
quarrels—pretty bad quarrels.” 

could visualize them, from the 
words he left unsaid. I could almost 
see Elsa—hard, mercenary, ambi- 
tious—and I hated her. 

“Finally I gave in. Only I was still 
enough of a kid to want to surprise 
Elsa, so I didn’t tell her what I was 
doing until I’d talked to some people 
I knew and made arrangements for 
them to help me finance a band of 
my own. Then, when everything was 
all set, I went home to tell her. Only 
—she was gone. To Reno. She left 
a note saying that after the divorce 
she was going to marry Dean Mar- 
shall.” 

_ He chuckled. “I can laugh about 
it now, but it wasn’t very funny then. 
It hit me hard—it was another case 
of Tommy Brown not being good 
enough, you see. So I made up my 
mind that if being on top of the heap, 
having lots of money, was such an 
important thing in life, that was all 
I’d worry about from then on. And 
that’s all I did worry about—until I 
came back here and saw you again.” 


“cc 


n 

“And you didn’t seem to think I 
was good enough, either. You made 
it pretty plain what you thought of 
me. I wouldn’t admit to myself that 
you might be right. Instead, I wanted 
to prove to you how wrong you were. 
That was why I asked you to sing 
with the band after Doris got sick. I 
thought you’d find out that running 
a band isn’t as easy as you seemed to 
think it was, and I hoped you’d see 
me in a different light. Most of all—” 
his voice sank even lower— “I guess 
I really hoped you’d have a tough 
time. It was a petty kind of re- 
venge, I know—but maybe you were 
right all along. Maybe the kind of 
life I’ve led has—made me—mean 
and petty.” 


O!” I exclaimed. “I was wrong— 

I should have understood, sym- 

pathized. At least I shouldn’t have 

judged you without knowing the 
whole story.” 

‘Don’t blame yourself for that. It’s 
what too many people do—too many 
times.” 

“But I did it,’ I confessed, “be- 
cause I wanted you to be perfect. I 
couldn’t stand the thought of you be- 
ing anything less than perfect.” 

“Alice!” His eyes were shining. “I 
—mean that much to you?” 

“You mean everything,” I told him. 
“T think I must have been waiting all 
this time, without knowing it, for 
you to come back.” 

I leaned over the bed then and 
kissed him—remembering the kiss 
that should have been exchanged on 
that night ten years before; remem- 
bering it and thinking of all the love 
I must give him from now on to 
make up for the ten years of loving 
that were lost. 
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child, unconscious that his mother 
had risen and had walked to the 
window, from which she did not turn 
until her son had left the room. Then 
she looked long and earnestly into 


the eyes lifted expectantly toward 


her, and her face was white, and a 
trifle strained. 

“Amanda,” she spoke, at last, sit- 
ting down beside the girl, “you say 
you want to make Edward happy? 
You’d do anything—anything, at all— 
for his sake?” 

“Of course”; there was no hesita- 
tion in that answer. 

“Then,” the older woman braced 
herself, “you must leave this house at 
once, and go back to your father and 
never, never see my son again.” 

Amanda stared, all the lovely color 
draining from her face, stared as if 
she had not heard aright. 

“Leave Edward—go away? No, no, 
we are to be wed—he asked me!” Her 
hands crept to her breast and pressed 
hard. “Edward and I are to be to- 
gether all our life long.” 


Not if you really wish him happi- 
ness.” Susan’s eyes were now 
hard and determined. “Edward may 
think he loves you, but it can’t be real 
or lasting. You’re very beautiful and 
he’s been carried away by that.” 

“He loves me,” Amanda said. 

“It won’t continue, not after you’re 
married, and he sees how ignorant 
you are—how little you know. He’ll 
be ashamed of you. Oh, good gracious, 
child, you have no idea of the life 
you'll be expected to lead. People 
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Amanda of Honeymoon Hill 


(Continued from page 27) 


will laugh at him for having such a 
wife, they'll laugh at you—” 

“Laugh at me!” Amanda was on her 
feet. “There’ll be no cause to make 
fun of me. I am Valley born and my 
blood is purer, older—” 

“Maybe, but that makes no differ- 
ence.” Susan’s voice was edged with 
controlled anger. “Answer me a few 
questions. Can you read? Have you 
ever been to school?” And as the girl 
shook her head, she continued, quick- 
ly. “You'll disgrace Edward; people 
will pity him.” 

“Pity! We take no pity in the Val- 
ley!” Red flushed Amanda’s cheeks. 
“We're proud and free and honest. 
We keep our word. We don’t lie as 
you lied to Edward, making him be- 
lieve you'd be kind to me.” 

“Yes, I did. I had to. I have to 
save him from you. You will only 
make him unhappy and miserable. 
Can you manage a place like Honey- 
moon House, direct the servants, en- 
tertain his friends? Of course you 


can’t.” Susan was on her feet by the 
trembling girl. “You are .poor, 
white—” 


“Don’t you say it, Mrs. Leighton.” 
Amanda’s eyes were blazing. ‘Don’t 
say trash. You're Edward’s mother, 
but you can’t call me that. I am 
poor, I know very little—’ Suddenly 
all the anger faded before the terrible 
realization of Susan’s' meaning. 
“Then, you mean—you don’t want me 
—you think Edward would be 
ashamed of me—he would be sorry 
after he had wed me?” 

“JT know my son will be terribly 
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sorry he ever met you unless you 
leave at once. Tell me, are you will- 
ing to be made fun of, to know Ed- 
ward would be reluctant to introduce 
you to his friends—why, you wouldn’t 
know how to talk to them. Do you 
want him to be pitied because his wife 
was a Valley girl?” 


jet ee flung up her hand as if to 
shield herself from the scornful 
words. She stood, frozen, stiff. She 
could not think; her house of dreams 
had crumbled around her even as her 
heart cried wildly, desperately for 
Edward—Edward who would be sorry 
he had ever seen her, who would be 
shamed before his people if she were 
his wife. With a broken little moan, 
she went from the room, out the long 
windows and across the grass, stum- 
bling in blind pain. The smooth lawn 
became an overgrown path, and she 
followed it, not knowing, not caring 
where it led, until she found herself 
by the side of an old moss-covered 
well. She steadied herself on the cool 
stones, suddenly, terribly exhausted. 
She bowed her head, but there were 
no tears; the devastation of her life 
was far, far beyond any comfort they 
might bring. Never in all this world 
would she chance making Edward 
unhappy, no matter what happened to 
her, and now she knew she no longer 
cared what her fate might be. Black 
trouble when the Valley and the Hill 
meet; the old saying was true. Oh, 
Edward—her body quivered in an- 
guish—Edward, I love you. Ill never 
It would kill me to 
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have you sorry you wed me. Sud- 
denly, before she could seek the 
safety of the trees, she heard running 
feet, and strong hands caught her 
shoulders, and had pulled her around. 

“Amanda!” Edward’s eyes blazed at 
her out of a set face. He spoke harsh- 
ly. ‘What do you think you are 
doing?” 

‘Tm going now, I'm going—” was 
all she said. But she could not free 
herself from his grasp. 

“You're coming back to the house 
with me.” 

“No!” Amanda flinched as though 
from a physical blow. 

“My dear, how could I know what 
Mother would say to you? She had 
no right—all she said was wrong, she 
doesn’t understand, I didn’t make it 
clear enough.” 

“Tt is true.” Amanda’s voice was 
without life. “I can never marry you.” 

“Darling,” he tried to bring her 
closer to him, but she _ stiffened 
against his embrace, shrinking away. 
“You can’t leave me. You’re my life, 
my future, my happiness. Amanda, 
I can’t live without you.” 

Against the torrent of his passionate 
words Amanda stood rigid, trying not 
to listen, not to be moved by his out- 
burst. 

“Look,” he said and involuntarily 
Amanda’s eyes lifted to where he was 
pointing. A few feet from where 
they stood she saw the old well. “It’s 
the Wishing Well,” Edward said. 
“Whatever one promises here, or 
whatever one wishes always comes 
true. The well is old, Amanda, and 
it’s heard the vows of many lovers. 
You must promise with your hand on 
its stones that your love for me will 
be undying, and I shall promise the 
same, and then we’ll wish for such 
wonderful things to come to us. 
Please. Promise for my sake.” 

But there was no change in the 
white face, or in the eyes which 
looked beyond him, seeming to see a 
stricken, barren world. 

“No, Edward. I’m going.” 

“Tm not leaving you, Amanda. You 
can’t get away from me.” 

Now her lips quivered. “Oh don’t 
try to keep me. It’s mighty hard. 
Your mother showed me it would 
never do.” She gently freed herself 
from his arms and began again down 
the narrow path. 

“Amanda!” She stopped at the sud- 
den anger in his voice. “I’m going 
with you.” 

She whirled, fear in her eyes. “You 
can’t. You can never go to the Valley 
again. They would—” : 

“Then come back with me,” he said. 

She shook her head. “No,” she said. 
“You must go back to your mother 
and I will go back to the Valley.” 

Edward flung his hands out. ““What 


do I care what happens to me down 
there? Let them do what they want. 
We're not going to lose each other.” 

Amanda spoke softly. ‘“Might— 
might your mother change her mind?” 

“Oh Amanda.” Edward’s eyes were 
bright with hope. “If she did, would 
you stay? Would you marry me any- 
way?” 

“First you must ask her,’ Amanda 


-said, tears stinging under her lids. 


‘T will. Right now. Come, Aman- 
da.” And he took her hand in his. 

Amanda shook her head. “You 
must go alone,” she said. “Before I 
ever go back to your house I must 
know that your mother is sorry for 
what she said.” 

Edward paused, his eyes searching 
Amanda’s face. 

“Will you promise to wait here for 
me until I come back?” 

She nodded. 

“Promise,” he said. 

Her voice was low, blurred. “I— 
I promise, Edward,” she said. 

He drew her to him and this time 
she let herself be taken in his arms, 
she let him kiss her, but her body and 
her lips were passive. Her eyes were 
sunken in her cheeks as she watched 
him disappear around the bend; then, 
stumbling a little, with her hands out- 
stretched as if she were suddenly 
blind, she started down the hill to- 
wards the woods below her to meet 
her fate as a Valley girl. As she 
groped her way, she gasped with the 
pain that her lie to Edward had cost 
her. Yet how else could she have 
sent him away in safety? Though it 
did not matter now what happened to 
her, Amanda knew that he must go 
on living. He would forget... 


[se a sleep walker, sunk in some 
dreadful dream, Amanda let the 
slow hours of the day pass over her, 
scarcely knowing, or caring what they 
brought. Valley born, Valley bred, 
Valley wed, and Valley dead—the fa- 
miliar saying circled around and 
around in her tired brain, her only 
hope being that the last line would 
soon become reality. Marriage to 
Charlie was more tolerable than that 
Edward would some day experience 
shame because of her. 

When the sun had dropped over the 
western hills and a blue haze filled 
the Valley, she had been taken to the 
Harris’ farm house, already filled with 
neighbors and relatives. And from the 
back room, where the unmarried girls 
of the Valley were dressing her, she 
could hear the sound of a fiddle being 
played, and voices raised in songs and 
laughter. Roused for a minute, she 
realized that before another dawn 
broke over the eastern trees she would 
be Charlie’s wife, he would have held 
her in his arms—he would have 
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kissed her. For a wild, tormented 
second, she stared, blind with panic, 
around the room; then sank again into 
the numb stupor of despair which 
had held her since Susan Leighton 
had talked to her. Edward—that had 
been a dream; this was reality. She 
stood in her white, homespun dress, 
her gleaming hair tied with a white 
ribbon, as the laughing girls slipped 
away, leaving her for a few minutes 
alone. Later they would come, bring- 
ing the wedding chain, made of all 
the fruits of the Valley, to place it 
around her and to lead her through 
that door to—to Charlie. 

With an overwhelming realization 
of her position, a stark terror seized 
Amanda. She dropped on her knees, 
praying to be saved, praying that Ed- 
ward would feel her danger—that he 
would forget she had left him, and 
that somehow he would understand. 
She had no thought beyond the pres- 
ent minute, of what had gone before, 
or what might come after, only to 
escape from that which she would 
have to endure within the next few 
hours. The pulse throbbed in her 
throat, and her heart beat like that 
of a trapped bird. 

“Amanda,” a low whisper caught 
her ear, and lifting her head, she saw 
Jim Tolliver’s face peering in at the 
window. “Edward Leighton’s com- 
ing down the hill, he’ll be at the big 
oak soon.” 


fe MATE. sprang to her feet, a new 

and even more terrible fear in her 
heart. Edward—they might kill him 
—the Valley men might kill him! 
Don’t let him come, oh, God, I didn’t 
mean for him to be in danger—don’t 
let him come. He was seeking her, 
and he might find death—his laugh- 
ing mouth, his tender eyes—his 
strong, straight body— 

“Jim, Jim,” she was at the window, 
pushing the boy away, “you go stop 
him. Tell him he must go back. Tell 
him I said to go. There’s death here 
for him— 

Jim slipped out into the clearing, 
and was again at the window in a 
minute. 

“T can see in the moonlight, the 
car’s at the big oak, and he’s getting 
out.” 

The door of the room was pushed 
open, and Amanda swung around at 
the sound; four girls stood there with 
the long chain of fruits in their hands. 

“Dear God,” she whispered, simply, 
“help me to help Edward. Don’t let 
him be in danger because he loves 
me, because I thought other things 
mattered more than love. Show me 
what to do.” 

She felt the fruits and flowers on 
her shoulders. She saw through the 
door her father’s tall figure, a blur 
of faces, eyes turned toward her. She 
listened, her body stiff with the effort 
to hear any sound from the night out- 
side the windows; then, slowly, she 
took her first step toward the outer 
room, where Charlie waited, the min- 
ister beside him. 


'Edward’s love for Amanda, com- 
bined with his impetuous nature and 
ignorance of Valley vengeance, has 
put him into a situation where his 
life is in real danger. Will Amanda 
be able to stop him before he inter- 
rupts her wedding to Charlie Harris 
and incurs her father’s brutal wrath? 
Read the next and final chapter of this 
unusual drama in the December Radio 
Mirror, on sale September 26. 
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JIM: Gosh, this cold’s got me down. 
I'd better have that prescription filled. 
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MARY: Yes, and remember, the doctor 
said to take a laxatiye if you need one. 


JIM: A laxative! You know how I hate 
to take that awful stuff. 


MARY: You won’t hate this, Jim. It’s 
Ex-Lax! It tastes just like chocolate. 


“LATER 


JIM: Boy, that Ex-Lax sure did the trick! 
It worked like a charm! 
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It gets results — without upsetting you! 
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ening after-effects. Just an easy, com- 
fortable movement that brings blessed 
relief. Ex-Lax is not too strong—not too 
mild—just right. Take Ex-Lax accord- 
ing to the directions on the label. 
It's good for every member of the 
family. 10c and 25c at all drug stores. 
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Look Who's Laughing 


(Continued from page 30) 


A shower of cups and saucers fol- 
lowed, and Molly and Bergen took 
refuge in the linen closet. Fibber 
finally had to use the ironing board 
as a shield before he could get close 
enough to the machine to turn it off. 

Bergen was a bit shaken when he 
came out of the linen closet, but he 
repeated his promise to call Hilary 
Horton the next day, and Fibber 
began laying plans for a big Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon to welcome 
the distinguished guest and clinch the 
sale of the Wistful Vista Flying Field. 

“You know véhat people’ll say when 
they see that factory?” he demanded 
of Molly as they prepared for bed. 

“Sure. They’ll say, ‘There’s the new 
factory.’ ” 

“No sir,” Fibber averred. “They'll 
say ‘Fibber McGee is_ responsible 
for that. He’s the one who’s brought 
prosperity to this town. Fibber Mc- 
Gee has foresight. He has albumen—’ ” 

“You mean acumen,’ Molly said 
climbing into bed. 

“T do? Then what’s albumen?” Fib- 
ber demanded. 

“Something they make pots out of.” 

“Then I was right—everybody in 
town’ll simply make pots outta this 
factory. And think what it'll mean to 
me. Pretty soon it'll be time to elect 
a new mayor, and you know what’s 
gonna happen on election day?” 

“The Republicans will vote just 
from force of habit,’ Molly said 
sleepily. 

“No, sirree! Somebody’s gonna say, 
‘We need a man like Fibber McGee 
for Mayor. How does that sound, 
Molly—Mayor McGee? Just rolls off 
your tongue, doesn’t it?” 

“If you don’t mind,” Molly said, “I 
won’t wait up for any more election 
returns.” She closed her eyes firmly. 

“Yes, sir,” Fibber continued ecsta- 
tically, “Vll start the ball a-rolling 
down at the luncheon. Mayor McGee, 
Molly—then Governor McGee—why 
not President McGee? Shucks, I can 
see it all already—wearing an Indian 
headdress during the campaign ...a 
silk hat at the inauguration... 
throwing out the first baseball of 
the season . . . fishing off a battle- 
ship—” 

He looked over at Molly, who was 
asleep. 

“Took at her!” he said fondly. 
“She’s dreaming, too!” Then he turned 
out the light and went to bed, too. 


HARLIE McCARTHY didn’t like 

the way things weie going at all. 
He’d been promised Pinehurst, where 
there were plenty of pretty girls, and 
Pinehurst and pretty girls were what 
he wanted. When Bergen announced 
they were going to stay in Wistful 
Vista for a few more days, he turned 
cross and sulky. 

Charlie’s brain was only a seasoned 
pine knot, but he knew a few things 
Bergen didn’t. Most important of all, 
he knew that Bergen and Julie Pat- 
terson, his secretary, were in love 
with each other and weren’t smart 
enough to realize it. Julie was in New 
York, and in a couple of days now 
she would be marrying Jerry Norton, 
Bergen’s business manager. Bergen 
looked unhappy every time Charlie 
maliciously reminded him of this fact. 

And so Charlie got an idea. 

Strictly speaking, he didn’t get the 
idea himself. Throckmorton P. Gil- 
dersleeve helped. On the day before 


Bergen was due to fly to the state 
capital and bring Hilary Horton to 
Wistful Vista, Gildersleeve dropped 
in to visit McGee and found Charlie 
alone, sitting glumly on the porch. 

“Well, young man,” Gildersleeve 
said jovially, “and are you enjoying 
your visit to Wistful Vista?” 

“This isn’t a visit,” Charlie snorted. 
“Tt’s a sentence!” 

“Then you don’t like it here?” 

“That, Mr. Gildersleeve, is a mas- 
terpiece of understatement. And Ber- 
gen’s talking about buying a farm!” 

“Well, it’s a nice life,” Gildersleeve 
opined. “Up with the chickens, to 
bed with—” 

“Lumbago,” Charlie supplied. 

There was a short silence. Then 
Gildersleeve spoke in a lower voice, 
tapping his fingertips thoughtfully to- 
gether. “You know, Charlie, when I 
was your age, I was harder to hold 
down than you. I remember one time 
I was stuck in a place I didn’t like 
and my uncle wouldn’t take me back 
home. But I fixed that, all right!” 

Charlie showed his first signs of 
interest. “You did? How?” 

“Well, I sent a wire to a friend of 
mine back home and had him send a 
wire to my uncle.” 

“You fascinate me,’ Charlie said. 
“Pray go on.” 


ee telegram said my aunt was very 
ill and my uncle was wanted at 
home. And, of course, 
signed my aunt’s name.” 

“You mean,” Charlie marvelled, 
“that you sent—and then he sent— 
and then your uncle thought your 
aunt—well, well, well, well, well! 


my friend 


Throcky, old boy, I think McGee’s 
all wrong about you.” 

“Why, what did he say?” Gilder- 
sleeve asked innocently. 

“He said that you were a liver- 
lipped, pot-bellied old gas bag—but I 
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don’t think he did you justice.” 

“I must be going,” Gildersleeve 
said with dignity, but Charlie cleared 
his throat. “By the way, Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, would it be too much of a 
coincidence if you happened to be go- 
ing past the telegraph office? Id like 
to send a wire to a friend of mine 
named Skinny Dugan .. 


[HE next morning, just as Bergen 
and Charlie were about to take off 
for the state capital to get Horton, 
Bergen received a wire from Julie 
Patterson, asking him to return to 
New York at once because she was 
very ill. In a panic, he forgot all 
about his promise to Fibber, and 
headed his plane for New York. 

The Chamber of Commerce had re- 
fused to pay for the luncheon in honor 
of Hilary Horton, so Fibber was foot- 
ing the bills himself. He’d borrowed 
the necessary money. That made it 
bad when Horton didn’t appear and 
a belated call to the flying field re- 
vealed that Bergen had taken off for 
New York, not the state capital. 

“Tf you ask me,” Gildersleeve said 
with ill-concealed triumph, “your 
friend Bergen never had the slightest 
intention of bringing his big busi- 
nessman here. Probably doesn’t even 
know him.” 

“IT guess you're right, Throcky,” 
Fibber admitted sadly. He was too 
depressed even to quarrel with Gil- 
dersleeve. Looking around the hail 
and at the long banquet table set with 
places for fifty people, he sighed. It 
would have been such a nice lunch- 
eon, too. “If we have chicken a la 
king,” he’d told the chef, “remember 
I want you to use the very best grade 
of tuna fish.” 


And now everybody was mad at 
him, and Gildersleeve wouldn’t have 
any trouble at all in persuading the 
town to sell its flying field to Mr. 
Cudahy, over in Ironton. 

Fibber and Molly trailed home, and 
during the afternoon the bank sent a 
man to put up a sign advertising their 
house for sale. They’d forgotten that 
the mortgage payment was due. 

“T don’t suppose the bank could 
see its way clear to giving me a third 
mortgage, could it?” Fibber asked 
wistfully. 

“Not a chance,” the man said. “The 
directors figure if you could afford 
to give a big luncheon you could af- 
ford to pay your interest. 

“Yeah,” Fibber said. “I should of 
thought of that sooner, I guess.’ 

He was too abject to do anything 
but wince, the next morning, when 
he heard that the sale of the flying 
field had actually gone through. It 
now belonged to Ironton’s Mr. Cudahy. 

Suddenly, more than a day after 
he’d left, Bergen appeared once more 
in Wistful Vista, full of apologies for 
the way he’d betrayed Fibber, and 
bringing with him not only Charlie 
but an angry young woman he intro- 
duced as his secretary, Julie Pat- 
terson. 

“Tm not your secretary,” she said 
bitterly. “Not any more. If you hadn’t 
come roaring into my apartment in 
New York, claiming I’d sent you a 
wire saying I was sick—and then kid- 
naped me—I’d be Mrs. Jerry Norton 
right now. And I wish I was!” 

After a hot bath and some food, 
though, Julie’s disposition improved. 
She and Molly had a long talk while 
Bergen continued his apologies to 
Fibber. 


“Ym sorry I was such a sorehead 
when I got here,” she told Molly. 
“Tt’s just that I get so mad at that 
Bergen. Sometimes I think he hasn’t 
any sense at all. Where he managed 
to get the idea that I was sick— 
and then forget all about Mr. Mc- 
Gee’s luncheon— Although I’m not 
surprised at that, he’s so absent- 
minded.” 

“Now stop fretting,’ Molly said 
comfortingly. “It’s all McGee’s fault 
for dragging other people into our 
troubles, anyway. The flying field’s 
been sold to Mr. Cudahy, and it’s all 
past and over with.” 

“But couldn’t Fibber buy the field 
back—offer Mr. Cudahy a juicy profit 
or something?” Julie suggested. 

“Dearie,” Molly said, “McGee’s so 
broke that if you stood him on his 
head and shook him all you'd get is 
his Elk’s tooth, and even that has a 
cavity.” 

“There’s something funny going on 
here,” Julie mused. “I can smell it.” 

“That’s more than McGee can do. 
He has an intellectual cold in the nose. 
I wish you could see the piece of 
swamp Gildersleeve sold him a year 
ago.” 


(CMANECUE'S voice came plaintively 
from his room next door, calling 
Julie. Investigation proved that he 
was locked in. 

“Bergen did it,” Charlie complained 
when Julie had turned the key and 
entered. “He’s mad at me. He 
snooped on me, Julie, and found out 
about that telegram that said you 
were sick.” 

“So you sent that wire!” 

Charlie assumed an air of injured 
innocence. “Absolutely and positively 
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—I did not!” 

“Are you sure?” she asked sternly. 

“Positive!” He weakened under her 
frown. “But—well, I did send the one 
to Skinny Dugan telling him to send 
the other one.” 

“Charlie, how could you be such a 
snake in the grass? What made you 
think of such a nasty trick?” 

Charlie said virtuously, “I didn’t 
think of it. It was Gildersleeve’s 
idea.” 

Julie stared at him in dawning 
comprehension. “Oh, it was! Well! 
Gildersleeve uses you to get Bergen 
out of town, so Bergen won’t bring 
Horton to Wistful Vista—then Cudahy 
gets the flying field so that whichever 
town Horton finally decides to build 
in—” She got up. “Charlie, I ought 
to turn you over my knee for getting 
things mussed up like this, but I 
haven’t got the time.” 

“But won’t you straighten me out 
with Bergen?” 

“There’s something else,” said Julie, 
heading for the door, “that I’ve got 
to straighten out first!” 

Julie paid a call on Mr. Cudahy of 
Ironton that afternoon. It was easy 
to get in to see him when she men- 
tioned the Horton Airplane Company 
—naturally, it wasn’t Julie’s fault if 
Mr. Cudahy assumed she was con- 
nected with that firm. 


H E greeted her with a slightly stale 
old-world charm, and she imme- 
diately became very confidential. He 
mustn’t let Mr. Horton know she’d 
come to see him, she hinted, because 
that would spoil all she was trying 
to do. 

“And what are you trying to do?” 
Mr. Cudahy asked with a wolfish grin. 

Julie laid her hand seductively on 
his arm. “I’m trying to do my friends 
—and myself—some good.” 

Smart girl, thought Mr. Cudahy ap- 
puowinely: 

Horton, Julie explained, didn’t 
fee want either the Ironton site or 
the Wistful Vista Flying Field. He’d 
only pretended to want them in order 
to get the place he really coveted 
more cheaply. Julie let it be known 
that she knew the locality of this site, 
and would tell him for a third of 
the profits. 

“All right, girlie,’ Cudahy said 
eagerly. “What’s the dope?” 

“The dope,’ Julie told him, “is a 
person named McGee who owns a 
tract on the north shore of Wistful 
Vista Lake. It’s the only sizeable spot 
of water within fifty miles—and 
planes need a lot of water for testing.” 

“Horton’s going to build an amphib- 
ian plane factory?” Cudahy asked in 
amazement. 

“Well—I didn’t say so,” Julie an- 
swered innocently—and meaningly. 

Cudahy beamed as he showed Julie 
to the door. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Throckmorton P. Gildersleeve showed 
up at Fibber’s house. He was willing 
to let bygones be bygones, he said, 
and just to prove his heart was in the 
right place he’d arranged with a client 
of his to take Fibber’s lake property 
off his hands in exchange for the 
Wistful Vista Flying Field. 

“Here’s the transfer,” he offered. 
“All you have to do is sign it.” 

Fibber took the paper. “But what 
does he want that swamp for?” he 
inquired. 

“T told him it would make a suc- 
cessful frog farm’—and they both 
laughed uproariously, although prob- 
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ably not at the same thing. 

“There aren’t many men would do 
what you’re doing to a friend—I mean, 
for a friend,” Fibber remarked—and 
signed the transfer. 

After Gildersleeve had left, Bergen 
called the capital and persuaded Hor- 
ton to stop at the Wistful Vista field 
the next afternoon, before keeping his 
appointment with Mr. Cudahy in 
Ironton. “And if he ever gets to Iron- 
ton, once we have him here,” Julie 
promised, “Ill eat both wings of his 
plane and throw in the propeller for 
dessert!” 

Now that there was nothing to do 
but wait, Julie couldn’t keep from 
thinking. She’d wired her fiance, 
Jerry Norton, apologizing and promis- 
ing to return to New York as soon as 
she could, but the telegraph company 
had notified her the wire hadn’t been 
delivered. Goodness knew where 
Jerry was—madly trying to find her, 
probably. And Marge O’Rourke, the 
girl she’d been breaking in to take 
her place as Bergen’s secretary, 
seemed to be missing, too. 

“Now, don’t worry, dearie,” Molly 
told her. “It’s Bergen you really 
love, isn’t it?” 

Julie nodded wearily. “Isn’t it aw- 
ful? For the life of me, I can’t see 
what I see in the guy. He’s about as 
romantic as a clam. And he doesn’t 
have the faintest idea I love him!” 

“Tell him, then!” Molly advised. 
“That’s how I got McGee. Don’t let 
your man get away, Julie—grab him! 
With both hands!” 

Julie was doubtful. 


SHE still hadn’t figured out the best 
way to grab Bergen the next morn- 
ing when they were at the airport, 
waiting for Horton’s plane to come 
down out of the sky. They’d waited for 
some time, and were beginning to 
worry, when a mud-stained coupe 
drew up beside the airport, and Jerry 
Norton and Marge O’Rourke got out. 

Bergen and Julie both began to talk 
at once, Jerry and Marge joined in, 
and while all four were trying to 
make themselves heard Fibber and 
Molly, having nothing better to do, 
explored Bergen’s plane. “Think Ill 
get one of these things when the fac- 
tory starts up,’ Fibber mused, and 
twisted what he thought was a cigar 
lighter. The plane lurched and began 
to taxi wildly around the field. In a 
panic, Fibber grabbed the first thing 
he could put his hands on. It proved 
to be the control stick, and the plane 
nosed suddenly into the air. 

Molly, in the seat beside him, had 
her mouth open so he supposed she 
was screaming, but he couldn’t hear 
her. Down below, he could see people 
start running. He pulled the stick 
again, and the plane went downward 
with a sickening swoop. Molly opened 


her mouth wider. 


Then another plane was in the air, | 


headed right for them. It zoomed 
past, circled, came alongside. The few 
glances Fibber could spare for it told 
him that it was an old ship which 
belonged to Bill, the attendant at the 
airport, and that Bill was piloting it. 
He saw a man climb out on one of 
the wings, crawl out to the wing tip. 
The plane sailed upward, maneuver- 
ing until it was directly over Fibber’s 
plane, and the man on the wing-tip 
slid off, holding on with both hands 
and letting his body dangle in the 
air. 

At exactly the right split-second he 
dropped—landed or Fibber’s plane— 
almost fell, and then was climbing 
into the cockpit. Not until then did 
Fibber realize that it was Bergen. 
Molly, who had kept her eyes shut in 
terror, opened them. 

“Heavenly days,” she said in amaze- 
ment, “have you been out there all 
the time?” 

In another minute they were on 
the ground, Molly had fainted and 
Julie was in Bergen’s arms, crying 
hysterically, “Darling! You might 
have been killed!” 

Neither Julie nor Bergen saw the 
look of relief on the faces of Jerry 
and Marge. They’d been married on 
the way down to Wistful Vista, and 
had been wondering how they could 
break the news to Julie. 

But—“T’m afraid all this stunt- 
flying scared away Horton,” Bergen 
said regretfully. “I sighted his plane 
just before I went up to get you. 
And by now he’s probably in Ironton, 
buying Cudahy’s field for his factory.” 

“It’s all right,” Fibber consoled him. 
“You did your best to get the factory 
here, Edgar.” 

Jerry Norton was looking puzzled. 
“What’s all this about?” he asked. 

“We were trying to get the Horton 
Airplane Company to build its new 
plant on this site,” Bergen explained. 

Jerry laughed. “You chump! If you 
wanted Horton to build here, why 
didn’t you just tell him so?” 

“Tell him— Why should he do what 
I say?” 

“Why not?” Jerry asked. “You own 
the controlling stock in the company. 
I told you over a month ago I’d bought 
it for you!” 

There was a startled silence. “Holy 
hat!” Bergen breathed at last. “That’s 
right, you did. I forgot all about it.” 

Julie slipped her arm through his. 
“Kidgar,” she said, “I always said your 
absent-mindedness would get you into 
trouble. And now look—if you hadn't 
forgotten about owning the Horton 
Company you wouldn’t be getting 
ready to marry me now!” 

Fibber and Molly looked at each 
other, and Molly smiled. “Heavenly 
days!” she said. 
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listening friends not only throughout 
the Intermountain West, but in prov- 
inces of Canada, as far west as San 
Diego and as far east as Nebraska. 
That’s a lot of territory for one 
young (a few months over twenty- 
one) man singing on a single station 
without the help of a network. 
Pete comes from a musical family. 
His father has played for thirty years 
with many well-known bands, his 
mother taught piano, his young sister 
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is a church singer, and his older 
brother plays guitar and banjo with 
the staff orchestra on another Salt 
Lake City station. 
ways wanted to be a hillbilly singer, 
and back in Kenosha, Wisconsin, his 
home town, he started his career by 
entering an amateur night contest 
with a dozen other aspirants. He 
walked away with first prize, and the 
next step was to form a group of en- 
tertainers with his brother Paul and 


Pete himself al- | 


Mary's 
no longer 
contrary 


Of course Mary’s garden was beau- 
tiful—all silver bells and cockle 
shells —and pretty maidens in a 
row. But she still was glum and 
contrary. 


You see Mary liked to chew gum. 
But she never could find one that 
was just right. 


One day her dentist suggested she 
try Dentyne. He told her Dentyne’s 
pleasant firmness would be good 
for her teeth. 


So Mary got a handy, flat, flavor- 
tite package of Dentyne — and 
promptly tried one of the six in- 
dividually wrapped sticks. When 
she tasted that temptingly differ- 
ent, uniquely warm and delicious 
Dentyne flavor she stopped being 
contrary in exactly one-tenth of a 
second. “This is my chewing gum,” 
cried Mary. “I'll never chew any- 
thing else.” 


And now Mary sings as she gar- 
dens. 

Moral: You, too, will feel like 
singing when you taste 
Dentyne. Get a package 
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NO GIRL 
LOOKS PRETTY 
IN A FADED DRESS! 


Look your prettiest in dresses 
kept fresh and gay in color with RIT 


e For a few pennies you can turn last year’s 
frocks into bright, sparkling ‘‘beau-catchers.”’ 
TONIGHT, with a few packages of RIT from 
your nearest store, you can do wonderful things. 
Choose your flattering colors among RIT’s 28 
shades. You'll look pretty, proud and < 
HAPPY with Rit’s color magic! 

e But be sure you get RIT. Colors 
sink in evenly and beautifully. No boil- 
ing. Perfect results. 
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CUTEX 


OILY 
CUTICLE REMOVER 


UTTING encourages 

hangnails! With Cutex 

Oily Cuticle Remover you wipe 

CRIMINAL— away dead cuticle—leave it 

that's what it is—to softer, smoother. Get a bottle 

let your cuticle get today—see how much lovelier 
ragged, unsightly, your hands look! 


sore like this, Every Saturday—Look for 


special Cutex display at your 
favorite store—Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Cuticle Oil, Brittle 
Nail Cream, Orangewood 
Sticks, Emery Boards. 
Northam Warren, New York 


WONDERFUL — 
that’s the way your 
cuticle looks and 
feels with Cutex 
Oily Cuticle» * Used by more women than all 
Remover. * other Cuticle Removers combined. 
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audition successfully at WRJN in 
Kenosha. For six years they played 
in and around Wisconsin, and then the 
family moved to Salt Lake City, 
where Pete soon got a job with 
KDYL. 

Although he sings hillbilly songs, 
Pete also specializes in Mexican folk- 
music, which certainly makes him 
more than just another hillbilly sing- 
er. He has a library of several thou- 
sand songs, to which he is always 
adding. On a recent early-morning 
broadcast he had as his program guest 
Smiley Burnette, who happened to 
be in Salt Lake for a few days. It 
was an occasion that won’t be for- 
gotten soon by Peter’s listeners, as 
he frequently features many of Smi- 
ley’s songs. 

A highlight of Pete’s career took 
place during Salt Lake’s Covered 
Wagon Days celebration just a few 
months ago. Charlie Buck, the “New 
England Hillbilly’ who announces 
Pete’s program, persuaded him to ride 
a horse in the parade which was part 
of the celebration. Pete has been so 
busy all his life singing cowboy songs 
that he’d never before actually been 
on a horse—but he liked the experi- 
ence so well that he’s been riding 
several times a week ever since. Be- 
fore long he even expects to be a 
cowboy, as well as singing like one. 

* * * 


BOSTON—For the first time, Bos- 
ton’s most radio-minded family now 
includes a member who doesn’t spend 
part of his day in front of a micro- 
phone. Esther Shain, who with her 
two sisters has sung on New England 
radio stations for several years, was 
married just before Labor Day to 
Dr. Joseph Osborne. The Shain trio, 
which will go right on broadcasting 
now that Esther is married, consists 
of Esther, twenty-two, Thelma, twen- 
ty, and Gloria, eighteen. MHsther’s 
specialty is popular songs, Thelma 
sings classics, and Gloria plays the 
piano and makes the musical arrange- 
ments. Their mother, Rose Wies 
Shain, is also a Boston radio star, sing- 
ing in several languages and holding 
the post of Dean of Music in the Staley 
School of the Spoken Word. Radio 
earnings helped Esther pay her way 
through Radcliffe College, and Gloria 
is now attending Boston College. 

* * * 


LOS ANGELES—Hal Styles, who 
used to conduct the very successful 
Help Thy Neighbor program over 
Mutual’s Pacific network, found him- 
self in a spot when the national de- 
fense effort began. The idea of Help 
Thy Neighbor was to find jobs for out- 
of-work people, and defense indus- 
tries created so many jobs that there 
soon weren’t enough jobless to keep 
the show going. Hal was glad to see 
that happen, but he, unfortunately, 
was now the one out of a job. 

Hal is one of radio’s cleverest idea 
men, though, so it wasn’t long before 
he popped up with a new program 
called Count Your Blessings, and now 
NBC’s Pacific network broadcasts this 
inspirational show three times a week. 
Hal brings to the microphone people 
who outwardly haven’t anything at 
all to be thankful for, and in his 
interviews with them proves that even 
the most unfortunate have blessings 
to count. If you live where you can, 
tune Count Your Blessings in some 
night—and you'll be good and 
ashamed next time you feel like 
grumbling over one of your little wor- 
ries. Or your big ones either. 
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Love Has Wings 
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sensible about it, and to realize he 
was sorry without any hearts and 
flowers effects on his part. 

However, if Charlie had been with 
her she wouldn’t have needed cheer- 
ing. Under practically any circum- 
stances, if Charlie was with her, she 
always was bewilderingly happy. She 
was, she decided for at least the thou- 
sandth time, somewhat ridiculous 
about Charlie. The way she talked 
about him—morning, noon and night, 
even to strangers—actually embar- 
rassed her. And it did no good for 
her to resolve not to go on about him 
because always within the same hour 
she made that resolve she was sure to 
say, “As a friend of mine, a really 
brilliant boy, says . . .” while visions 
of Charlie looking like Scaramouche 
or some other stirring Sabatini char- 
acter went marching through her 
head. He was such a surprising, un- 


predictable human being. 


ELL,” she thought, falling asleep, 

I certainly never can blame 
Charlie for leading me on. He’s always 
treated me exactly as he'd treat his 
sister, Nancy, and his friend, Don 
Stevens. I can’t actually remember 
one romantic thing he’s ever said or 
done. I build my hopes on such little 
things on that yellow rose he 
brought me once . . . on the fact that 
he makes it a point to see me, if he 
possibly can . . . on the funny pride he 
showed that time he introduced me to 
that older officer from his training 
field .. . on the way the color came up 
into his face when he said ‘Ah, she’s a 
wonderful dancer—and smart too; she 
makes lots of money. Which is a 
combination you don’t find every day!’ 

“Tf only,” she thought “he wouidn’t 
be quite so fascinating, too fascinating 
for my good. In self-defense I must 
put him right out of my life. I must 
really. And now that he’s in Canada 
training with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and about to go overseas to 
England for combat duty is the time 
to do it.” 

It was with a determination to be- 
gin putting Charlie out of her life 
the very next day that Charita fell 
asleep. She had no more than closed 
her eyes, it seemed, when the ’phone 
rang. Whereupon she dug her head 
deeper into her pillow. 

“Charita,” Mrs. Bauer called “It’s 
Charlie!” 

“Charlie,” she said “Charlie!” And 
all the time, fast as lightning, she 
was scrambling out of bed, reaching 
for her robe, and running towards the 
telephone. 

“T’m at the apartment,” he told her. 
“Mother hasn’t come in from _ the 
country yet. I wasn’t expected. Come 
on over. I’m lonely.” 

“You come over here,” she said. 

He must have been surprised. For 
four and a half years she had obeyed 
his every order unquestioningly. It 
wasn’t that she had changed, how- 
ever. On the contrary. She countered 
his suggestion only because if he 
came to her house she could dress 
while he was on his way and see him 
that much quicker. 

“Charlie!” she cried when _ she 
opened the door “Oh, Charlie!” 

He looked very fine in his uni- 
form. But this wasn’t what changed 
her mind about her resolve to put him 
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forever out of her life. She had for- 
gotten all about it. 

“Tm so glad to see you, Charlie,” 
she told him. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me?” he 
said. . 
_ She had often dreamed of him say- 
ing something like this. 

“T have cold cream on my face,” 
she warned. But even as she spoke 
she walked into his arms. 


“T like cold cream.” he said. “It’s 
very nice.” 
It doesn’t sound romantic. But it 


was. Something in their eyes and 
their young voices made it so. 

Charita was glad her father was at 
business and her mother had had to 
go downtown to see about the final 
details of the farm they were buy- 
ing; a farm with an old Revolutionary 
house, an orchard, a brook, a won- 
derfully fragrant mint bed, and more 
acres than they ever would use. Be- 
cause, alone with Charlie, she could 
move from one chair to another in 
order to look at him from every angle, 
unmolested by the embarrassment 
she would feel if her mother or father 
were watching. 

She left him only long enough to 
play a matinee. There was a notice 
on the call-board that they were clos- 
ing that night. 
pressed. Many had counted on this 
income. Few had radio contracts like 
Charita. And she realized this and 
tried to seem depressed too. But it 
was no use; her happiness shone all 
over her like a Neon light. Because 
Charlie, 
Stevens, was waiting for her at the 
Persian Room at the Plaza. 


HEY didn’t dance. They watched 

the others. Much of the time they 
were silent. As always when Charita 
was with Charlie she felt no need to 
say the things she wanted so desper- 
ately to say when he wasn’t there. 
And in between times she searched 
his face, grown stronger and more 
mature in the six months he had been 
away. 

That evening Charlie and Donnie 
and Nancy went to see Charita’s play. 


And afterwards they all drove to the | 


Hammer house in the country. 
(Ireene Wicker is Mrs. Victor Ham- 


mer.) They cooked eggs and bacon | 


and toast because in the rush they 
hadn’t had much dinner. And finally 


Nancy and Donnie went to bed and | 


Charlie and Charita, left alone, sat on 
the floor by the fire. 

“T wonder,” said Charita, 
ever get over remembering the first 
time you took me out, Charlie. It 
was my first real date. I felt so 
grown up. We saw ‘Damsel In Dis- 
tress’ with Fred Astaire and Joan 
Fontaine. It wasn’t supposed to be a 
good picture; but I loved it. I thought 
it was just wonderful! I was so 
happy! We had seats way up front 
in the second row on the right. It 
was at the Rivoli. Remember? Then 
we went to your house, to put on the 
feed bag, as you called it. You in- 
sisted upon a taxi and I was so im- 
pressed—imagine a couple of kids like 
we were then taking a dollar and ten 
cents taxi ride. I’ve always wondered 
if you did it to impress me or just 
because you were too lazy to walk 

(Continued on page 67) 


Everyone was de- | 
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WHAT YOUR 


By DR. GRACE GREGORY 


FAMOUS personnel director 

said recently that in these 

days of skillful cosmetics a 
girl’s hands reveal her age more ac- 
curately than her face. I’m not sure 
about that. But your hands do give a 
fairly complete story on your good 
grooming and good taste and general 
health. 

Mary Mason has fascinating hands 
—as expressive as her face. (You 
hear her every Thursday evening, 
7:30 to 8:00 P.M., over CBS Network, 
as Maudie in Maudie’s Diary.) 
Maudie—I mean Mary (the part fits 
her like a glove)—is the active, 
wholesome type of modern girl who 
likes to do things. She likes sports 
such as archery and badminton. She 
has a country home, and she has just 
put her garden to bed for the winter. 
Yet/when she comes to her city home, 
her smooth young hands show no 
trace of having roughed it. 

Born in California, Miss Mason got 
an early start in the Passadena Com- 
munity Theatre. This led to her first 
job in a traveling stock company. In- 
evitably the movies got hold of her, 
and she appeared for RKO and 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 

In 1935 she came to New York, and 
was immediately featured on the 
Broadway stage in “Call It a Day,” 
“Schoolhouse on the Lot,” “Brother 
Rat,” and other hits, the most recent 
of which was “Charlie’s Aunt.” 

Her hobby is fascinating and char- 
acteristic. She collects actors’ letters, 
especially eighteenth and nineteenth 
century ones. 

About those hands of yours. Every- 
thing you do for your face, you should 
do for your hands, only more so. 
Keep them clean with frequent wash- 
ing, in softened water if possible, al- 
ways with mild, pure soap. Use a 
nailbrush if your hands have gotten 
a bit grimy. But remember that all 


The story of a woman's good grooming and fine taste is in her 
hands, says Mary Mason who stars in Maudie's Diary over CBS. 


this washing tends to remove the 
natural oils, drying the skin of the 
hands. You must make it up to them 
with creams and lotions, used often 
and plentifully. 

There are wonderful lotions on the 
market now—not the least bit gummy 
or sticky. Massage them on with a 
gentle stroking, as though you were 
fitting on gloves. Many business girls 
carry a little bottle of their favorite 
hand lotion in the handbag, so that 
they can use it after each washing. 

If you dry your hands properly 
after every time they are in water, 
patting them thoroughly dry with soft 
towel or tissue, and then use a good 
lotion, there is no reason why you 
should ever have rough hands. 

Lotions or creams at night help, too. 
There are creams which will not come 
off on the bedding or pillow. Or, if 
you wish to use cream in larger 
quantity, there are special sleeping 
gloves to keep it on all night. 

In the morning give your hands 
their own beauty bath in softened 
warm water and push back the cuticle 
gently with an orange stick. If the 
enamel on your nails is chipped and 
you are not ready to give yourself 
a general manicure, mend it with one 
brush stroke of the same enamel from 
the base of the nail to the tip. 

There is no reason why you should 
not give yourself as good a manicure 
as any professional. With a little 
practise you get over awkwardness 
with the left hand. Home manicur- 
ing does save time and money. More- 
over, you can change your enamel 
from a daytime color to an evening 
color, or vary it according to what 
you are going to wear. Also, tactful 
women find it simple to change to a 
natural or inconspicuous enamel when 


they are to be with friends who do 
not like the vivid colors. 

If your nails tend to break off with- 
out provocation, it is probably a mat- 
ter of general health (unless of course 
you are wearing them too long for 
your ordinary occupations). There 
are protective coverings, applied 
under the nail enamel, that are ex- 
cellent. There is also a nail tonic 
sponsored by a well-known house of 
beauty preparations which does won- 
ders in improving the resistance of 
the nails. It may be applied over nail 
polish, and it is very good for the 
toning up of the cuticle also. 


NCIDENTALLY, those of you who 
are foresightedly making your 
Christmas lists in November, this 
same Beauty House puts out a com- 
plete hand treatment set, a little kit 
in an attractive box that includes all 
the requisites for hand care—a gift 
for which anyone would thank you. 

When you break or tear one nail, 
it is a good idea to have a set of arti- 
ficial nails on hand. You glue one 
over the broken nail, trim it like the 
others, cover it with the same enamel, 
and it would take a very close ob- 
server indeed to tell it from the rest. 
It protects the finger while the nail 
is growing out. 

Do not baby your hands. Now that 
the brisk autumn days are here, wear 
gloves only when necessary for 
warmth. Let your hands get toned 
up for the winter. Many women who 
think they cannot leave the house 
without gloves, or do any work with- 


out rubber gloves, make their hands 


so tender they chap at the least prov- 
ocation. Save some of that glove 
money for more creams and lotions; 
your hands will fare better. 
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over for the bus.” 

The glow from the fire fell on her 
hair and skin, giving them a rose 
glow. And he watched her long and 
silently. 

“T always have to laugh too,” she 
went on “when I think of the first 
time I ever saw you. When your 
mother’s secretary asked me to come 
to the apartment after The Singing 
Lady broadcast and explained you 
were home from school because you 
had broken a couple of vertebrae, I 
instantly had a picture of you in a 
big chair by the fire with a rug around 
you. I used to be such a romantic!” 

“Used to be!” he said. Undoubtedly 
he meant to sound mocking. But his 
emotion got in his way and he sound- 
ed very, very tender. 

“Well anyway,’ Charita continued, 
“well anyway, Charlie, I never will 
forget looking up from my script 
about five minutes before we went on 
the air that afternoon—your mother 
was playing Cinderella and I was the 
Fairy Godmother—and seeing you 
and Donnie in the control room. I 
knew it was you instantly somehow, 
even if I had been thinking of you 
wrapped up in a rug by the fire. 
Which proves I have a sense of reality 
too. Don’t you think so, Charlie?” 


H E reached for her hand and played 
with her fingers. It was very 


‘quiet. Charita scarcely breathed lest 


she break the magic spell. 

“What else do you remember about 
us?” he asked finally. 

“That’s about all,” she lied. For 
she remembered everything that ever 
had happened to them and what time 
of day it had been and whether it had 
been sunny or rainy, what Charlie 
wore, what she wore, exactly how he 
had stood or sat or walked and ex- 
actly what he had said. 

“What do you remember?” she par- 
ried. 

His hands closed over her hands. 
“T remember when I broke my ankle.” 

“And .. .” she prompted. 

“And I was on crutches,” he elab- 
orated, “And you came to see me. 
And you didn’t go on or fuss. You 
gagged about me forever breaking my 
bones. And you had tears in your 

“T had tears in my eyes,” she volun- 
teered, responding to the question his 
tone implied, “because I couldn’t bear 
to see you like that.” 

Her voice came clear and free and 
fluid and her words rushed. But he 
talked with an effort, as if each word 
he spoke must hurdle some restraint 
he had imposed upon himself for so 
long that it had become part of him. 

Charita thought: “Something must 
have hurt Charlie once upon a time. 
That’s why he holds back as he does. 
That’s why it’s his instinct to be strict- 
ly a solo flyer. He’s afraid of emo- 
tions and what they can do to you.” 

A log crashed with a bright shower 
of sparks. Charita jumped. Charlie 
drew her close and kissed her on top 
of her head where her brown curls 
were tied with a blue velvet bow. 

“Charita ...” he began. But when 
she started to talk in the same in- 
stant he stopped that she might go on. 

“Charlie!” she said. “Look Charlie! 
We've sat up all night. There’s a 
rose light in the sky. It’s dawn!” 

He stood up and pulled her up 
beside him. And whatever he had 
been about to say went unsaid. He 
kissed her instead, twice. ‘Good 
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night,” he said “and good-bye. And 
if we don’t hurry, Charita, we won’t 
get any sleep at all. It will be time 
to leave for the airport.” 

Ireene and Victor Hammer, Nancy, 
Donnie, Charlie and Charita—they all 
drove to the airport in the Hammer 
ear. Everybody knew they might not 
see Charlie again for a long time. But 
nobody mentioned it. Within the 
month he would have his wings. And 
soon afterwards he would be sailing 
overseas where he would remain until 
the last Messerschmitt had been 
chased out of the English sky. 

The plane for Canada stood wait- 
ing on the field. 

“Back a few paces, Charlie,” Don- 
nie said when they came to the field 
gate, giving the signal for their favor- 
ite gag. 

They approached each other, hands 
outstretched, and met with a big 
hello. Don wore a tooth-brush in his 
button-hole. 

“What’s that?” asked Charlie. “In 
your lapel?” 

“That?” said Don. “Oh that! That’s 
my college pin. I went to Colgate!” 

Everybody laughed gratefully. It 
was good to have any release for their 
emotion. Then it was time for Charlie 
to board the plane. The stewardess 
closed the cabin door behind him. 
Field attendants took the blocks away 
from the wheels. The engines roared. 
The propellers spun and made them- 
selves invisible. In the cabin window 
Charlie raised his hand in a final fare- 
well. The plane lifted, circled the 
field, and was lost to view. 

“I go Charita’s way,” Donnie said. 
“And I’m taking a cab.” 

“Look,” he told her the minute they 
were alone. ‘No Messerschmitt or 
Stuka is going to knock Charlie down. 
You know what they call him up at 
the training field—‘Lucky!’ Because 
he never crashes no matter how close 
he comes to it.” 

“Donnie,” Charita said, “I’m not go- 
ing home just yet. Let me off at the 
Plaza instead, will you?” 

“Sure,” he agreed, “but why—if I 


Gee touched the gold RCAF wings 
she wore for Charlie. “I’ve been 
thinking,” she said, “that it would be 
a good idea for me to fly on my own 
wings—for the duration! So I thought 
I’d see ‘Women Flyers of America’ 
about taking a course and getting a 
license and being ready to fly a hos- 
pital ship or to do anything else 
women will be needed to do in case 
of a national emergency. Don’t laugh, 
Donnie .. .” 

“Tm not laughing,” he assured her. 

The cab stopped. He got out and 
took her hand. 

“Thanks for everything,” she said. 
“Wor leaving Charlie and me alone 
last night . . . for doing that tooth- 
brush gag at the airport ... and for 
taking me to dinner tomorrow night, 
after my broadcast. You are, aren’t 
you? Sol can talk about...” 

He held up his hand. “Don’t tell 
me, let me guess! So you can talk 
about Charlie and business of putting 
him out of your life. Right?” 

She shook her head. “Only half 
right,” she said. “You see, last night 
—or this morning rather—after you 
and Nancy went upstairs—I com- 
pletely gave up the idea of trying to 
put Charlie out of my life. Instead 
I’m going to try to keep him in my 
life—forever!”’ 
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Superman in Radio 


(Continued from page 40) 


Then, rearing back, the Man of To- 
morrow hit his inhuman enemy with 
all the untold strength in his great 
arm. The tentacles went limp and 
the octopus, dead, sank to the bot- 
tom! 

The airlines were clear and in a 
moment—even before the professor 
had regained consciousness—Super- 
man was back in the bathysphere. 
Thorpe was sure that only a miracle 
had saved them—he would never 
know that without Superman he 
would have died a horrible death. 

In another minute, a signal came 
from the diver. The doors were 
opened and Gleason staggered in, 
weighed down by a queerly-shaped, 
heavy box. The other two men helped 
remove his helmet and, jubilantly, 
Gleason began to speak: 

“Professor—I found it! The gold 
ship was just where you said it would 
be!” 

“And what about the gold?” 

“Look at this box, sir—that’s just 
one of ten others just like it!” 

Superman quickly broke open the 
water-rotted cover. 

Reverently, the professor whis- 
pered: “Spanish doubloons—the gold 
of the treasure ship—hundreds of 
them! I’ve succeeded—a life’s dream 
come true!” He paused—and then— 
“Gleason, how long will it take to 
transfer all the boxes?” 

“About an hour.” 

“Well, let’s hurry and get to work.” 


Rut just before Gleason was ready 
to step out again, the buzzer rang. 
It was Maddox calling from the sur- 
face. His voice was ragged with 
anxiety. 

“Professor—I’ve been trying to 
reach you but you didn’t answer. 
There’s a storm—a bad one—brewing 
up here. The barometer is falling fast 
—you’d better come on up.” 

At first the professor refused but 
then Superman, arguing that it was 
useless to endanger Gleason’s life, 
persuaded him to come up until the 
storm had blown over. When they 
reached the surface, the barometer 
had stopped falling. Thorpe, insisting 
that the reporter stay behind, turned 
a deaf ear to every argument of the 
captain and descended again. 

It was a few minutes after the man 
aboard the Juanita heard the first re- 
port that Gleason had gone back to 
the treasure ship when Superman 
looked at the barometer again. It had 
dropped ten points! As he tried to con- 
tact the professor, Maddox shouted: 

“Batten down the hatches—stand 
by the anchors! All hands on deck!” 
Thorpe, worried now, reported that 
the bathysphere couldn’t be moved 
until Gleason had returned. But even 
as Kent hung up the receiver, the 
skipper ran up to him: 

“Kent—we can’t hold those anchors. 
The wind’s too strong—they’re slip- 


ping! This is a hurricane and we’re 
being driven on the rocks!” 
Frantically, the engineer’s bell was 
rung as full-speed ahead was ordered. 
The starboard hawser was eased up 
—the helmsman spun his wheel. But 
it was useless. The now puny strength 
of the ship was as nothing against the 
fury of the gale. And with each foot, 
the delicate shell of the bathysphere 
was dragged roughly along the ocean 
bottom. Caught in the wild, scream- 
ing fury of a tropical hurricane, the 
Juanita, pounded by mountainous 
waves, was driven closer and closer 
to the jagged rocks that lined the 
shore of Octopus Bay. And, three 
hundred feet below the raging sur- 
face of the water, Professor Thorpe 
and Gleason—back too late, now— 
were trapped, helpless, as the diving 
bell crashed on toward destruction. 
The wind roared at a hundred miles 
an hour. The wind and the waves 
didn’t give the anchor hooks a chanc2 
to sink into the sand bottom. And it 
would have been sure suicide to at- 
tempt to lift the bathysphere. Then 
Superman, alone at the rail, watched 
as the ship was driven, irrevocably, 
relentlessly, toward the jagged, evil 
Sharks Tooth Reef. They were only 


50 yards from it when Superman, hid- - 


den in the protective spray, leaped 
high off the railing. Red cloak stream- 
ing, lithe body whistling through the 
air, his thoughts worked quickly: 

“Faster—faster. Not a moment to 
lose! There is just one way I can hold 
the Juanita off those rocks. Ill brace 
myself against them. As the ship 
comes in, IJ’]1l catch her—hold her off 
long enough for the anchor to take 
hold! Down—down!” 

He reached the reef just as the ship, 
moving with the speed of a loco- 
motive, bore down on him. He reached 
out and touched the prow. Steel 
muscles braced like giant bridge 
girders, Superman held the ship and 
its human cargo against the fury of 
the hurricane, held it until it was 
firmly anchored. Then, as the storm 
died down, he flew back aboard the 
Juanita, unnoticed in the excitement. 


ADDOX, relieved and believing 

that the anchors had caught 
finally by some great stroke of luck, 
immediately contacted the professor. 
In another moment, the bathysphere 
and its two weary but overjoyed oc- 
cupants were standing safely on the 
Juanita’s deck. Beside them lay ten 
wooden boxes. 

The professor’s gentle, kindly eyes 
were filled with tears. He turned to 
Superman: 

“Took, Kent—two million dollars in 
gold—enough to build an institute of 
science that will stand forever as a 
monument to mankind. Isn’t that the 
best story you ever wrote?” 

And Superman could only smile and 
nod his head in agreement. 
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that mother off,” Joyce said. “I un- 
derstand now. Thanks, Paul.” 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘For 
what?” 

“For helping me with my problem, 
of course. Wasn’t that what you 
started out to do?” 

“Oh. Oh, yes. Sure.” He gave a 
sort of shrug and went on undressing. 

But they did not talk any more 
that night. And Joyce lay awake for 
most of their rare precious night to- 
gether, wondering if Paul was really 
asleep, lying there so still and so— 
so separate— 


But morning could always bring 
back Joyce’s buoyant sense of the 
joy of work, the worthwhileness, the 
enormous possibilities of life. At the 
hospital she found that Hope wanted 
to see her, and she exulted. “We 
worked it,” Joyce said, “Paul and I.” 
It felt good, put that way. 

“T've decided not to resign,” Hope 
said, “and I wanted to thank you. All 
my life ’'ve been running away from 
every problem I ran into. You don’t 
know how many boarding schools I’ve 
gone to—and from. And hospitals, 
even before I came here, trying to get 
away from—Canada—” She stopped, 
tears in her eyes. 

“T know,” Joyce said. “But you’ve 
found out that escape doesn’t work, 
haven’t you?” 

Hope nodded. 

“Staying with a thing and fighting 
it out on the home grounds is the 


Joyce Jordan, Girl Interne 
(Continued from page 18) 


hard way,” Joyce went on. “If it gets 
too hard, you come to us, will you?” 


HOPE promised and she kept her 

word. More than that, Joyce some- 
times thought, though one could never 
know whether suffering might lie be- 
neath what seemed a simple social 
invitation. These came often and 
whatever Hope’s problems were, 
money was not one of them. She left 
the nurses’ home and took an apart- 
ment in the same building with the 
one where Paul lived and Joyce spent 
her hours off from the hospital. 

One day, Hope had called her at the 
internes’ library and asked her to 
meet her downstairs. When Joyce saw 
her, her spirits sank. Even from far 
down the corridor she could see that 
this was not the serene, happy Hope 
of the last weeks. She was again the 
desperate girl with the wild, fright- 
ened eyes and the queer tormented 
mouth, whom Joyce had been called 
in to help. “What’s wrong, Hope?” All 
her sympathy came rushing back. 
“Has something happened?” 

Hope nodded, her white teeth press- 
ing her lip. 

“A case—a patient?” 

“Oh, no! If only that was all!” 
Joyce felt an unreasonable fright. 
“You’d better get it off your chest,” 
she said quietly. 

“Oh, but you—to tell you, of all 
people—” 

“Would you rather talk to Tiny? 
Or—” Joyce found the words difficult 
— “Or to Paul?” 
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Hope’s shoulders jerked. “Not 
Paul! And Tiny knows. It was he 
who told me!” 

Joyce shook her head, dazed. This 
wild, incoherent talk did not make 
sense. She waited, and at last Hope 
burst out passionately, “Oh, forget 
about me! [I’m not worth your kind- 
ness. I’ve got to leave!” 

“Running away again?” Joyce 
asked gently. 

“This time I’ve got to! It’s the only 
way! If you knew, you’d want me 


“Suppose you let me decide that,” 
Joyce said. 

“All right. Vll tell you. But Joyce, 
believe me, I didn’t want it to happen! 
I didn’t even know it, till Tiny told 
me.” 


fate right. I believe you.” Joyce 
felt suddenly tired. She di? not 
want to go on with this conversation. 
She had had enough. There were 
limits to what anyone must do. But 
she waited. 

“Last night Tiny got fed up with 
what he called my stalling,’ Hope 
said at last. “And he was right. I 
was stalling. Just as he said, I’d been 
keeping him hanging around, string- 
ing him along, just as a convenience. 
So I could go on dates with you and 
—Paul—” She broke off, her eyes 
frightened, staring at Joyce. 

“All right,’ Joyce said calmly. 
“Suppose it’s true. It’s hard on Tiny 
and flattering to us, but I still don’t 
see—” 
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“You don’t?” Hope’s lip was white 
where the small even teeth had set 
into it, hard. “Well, it’s because you 
won’t, then. But you have to! Tl 
tell you! He said it, and it’s true. I 
—I’m in love with Paul!” 

Joyce felt the gentle smile freeze 
on her face. Then she caught herself, 
forced a deep breath. “I’m sorry,” she 
said. “It is pretty rough on you, isn’t 
it?” 

“Me!” Hope lifted her head and 
stared incredulously. 

“Ves. Isn’t it your hard luck? Paul 
is married, you know, and—happily, 
I think—” 

“Oh, yes.” Hope sighed. 
he never dreamed—” 

“Well, let’s keep it that way.” Joyce 
made her voice brisk, light with an 
ease she did not feel. 

“You mean, you’d want me to stay 
on, as if nothing had happened?” 

“Nothing has, that can’t be put be- 
hind us. Has it?” 

Hope looked at her a long moment 
and slowly drew a deep, sighing 


“I know 


breath. “I—No, of course not. Il 
—try.” 
Joyce believed her. But the ex- 


tent to which she went to keep her 
promise was a surprise—and a shock. 


@- the first evening that the four 
could meet at the Sherwood 
apartment, Hope suddenly raised her 
sherry glass. Something about the 
gesture caught the attention of them 
all, stilled their conversation. 

“Joyce,” she said in a queerly high, 
shrill voice. “Remember our talk the 
other morning?” 

“Yes, Hope. But—” Surely she 
would not bring it up here, before 
Paul! 

“Well, I told you what I’d do and 
now I’m doing it. Tiny!” 

She didn’t need to call for Tiny’s at- 
tention. His eyes were on her, bright, 
his lips parted. 

“Shall we tell them, Tiny?” Hope’s 
voice rose even higher. “Shall we 
announce our glad tidings?” 

Then Tiny’s face changed. Slowly 
a beatific look spread over it, making 
him look so cherubic that it would 
have been funny, if Joyce hadn’t 
sensed the tragedy that might lie in 
this for him. 

“We—we're engaged, Tiny and I!” 
She waved her glass, and her eyes 
came to Paul. “Do you hear me? Why 
don’t you congratulate us? We're go- 
ing to be married!” 

The congratulations did not come. 
A heavy silence hung over the room. 
Tiny could not speak, but he did 
move. He went to Hope and took 
her in his arms, shyly, almost rever- 
ently, and kissed her. Her response 
was not what Joyce would have ex- 
pected in a betrothal kiss. She did not 


look into Tiny’s face, there was no 
relaxed, deep surrender, forgetful of 
the rest of the world. Her eyes were 
open, bright, they looked over Tiny’s 
shoulder—and they looked at Paul. 

It was nonsense to notice things like 
that, magnify them into importance. 
But Joyce could not keep her eyes 
from following Hope’s. And Paul was 
standing as if frozen, his face darkly 
frowning. Then he was turning to 
her, his frown deeper, angry, as if he 
blamed her for something quite intol- 
erable. 

Well, it didn’t make her happy, 
either, Joyce thought defensively. It 
was an engagement on the rebound, 
entered into for the wrong reasons, 
and it was terribly unfair to Tiny. 

They found words, finally, to say 
the right things, and somehow the 
evening wore on. But that night, for 
the first time, Joyce was glad to 
leave, glad to leave Paul and go back 
to the hospital. And the next day she 
laughed at herself. When for a mo- 
ment she came out of the wonderful 
crowded rhythm of hospital urgency, 
she told herself, “I must be getting 
neurotic myself. Itll all work out. 
Marriage will bring back Tiny’s 
laughter, and Hope will laugh with 
him.” About Paul’s attitude she 
reached a hasty but comfortable con- 
clusion. “I can’t expect to understand 
every fluctuation of mood of a sen- 
sitive, creative person like Paul. Es- 
pecially at the beginning of a book—” 

That book came to represent the 
explanation of everything that would 
have caused Joyce doubt or worry in 
the next weeks. If he failed to make 
the call that had been sacredly regu- 
lar, it was because he was absorbed in 
writing and forgot the time. If she 
dined oftener and oftener on the dull 
fare of the internes’ table, it was be- 
cause he was in a writing spurt. Or 
living on refrigerator snacks and let- 
ting her get her living from the hos- 
pital where she earned it, in order to 
make his money last through the 
book. And didn’t they need to use 
every device for that purpose! 


But the book could not explain the 
misunderstanding that came about 
one evening when Joyce, after wait- 
ing half an hour for his eall, had 
phoned him. 

“Youre just in time,” he boomed 
out heartily. But heartiness was not 
the usual tone of their precious min- 
utes of conversation. “Why don’t you 
come out with us to eat?” 

“Ts?” 

“Hope and—Tiny and—me.” Had she 
imagined the pause before he named 
Tiny? She wondered, afterward. 

“T can’t, dear. I haven’t got all my 
reports written up for the staff meet- 
ing tonight, and Ill have to snatch 
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a sandwich while I do them.” 

“Oh, well I’m sorry, dear.” What 
was missing there, in tone and word? 
Nothing, necessarily, yet Joyce could 
not shake off the feeling that he had 
not spoken the way he would have if 
he had been alone. 

It was not till after she had hung 
up that Joyce began to wonder about 
Tiny. Cutting the meeting was an 
unforgivable offense in a Heights 
Hospital interne. His work had been 
getting uneven, lately, anyway. She 

| stopped at Men’s Surgical on the way 
back to the Children’s Wing. “Listen, 
Tiny, don’t cut tonight. You know 
what Dr. Simon thinks about these 
meetings—” 

Tiny's round face went blank. 
“Who’s cutting? My records are up 
for once and I’m prepared to deliver 
the most brilliant discourse that ever 
rang forth in that staff room.” 

Joyce shook a soft lock of hair off 
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fiancée for reasons best known to 
| herself, and I’m getting just what I 
bargained for. It happens that I want 
it, and I’m still hoping. But you— 
you had something pretty nice before 
Hope came along, and I’m not going 
to stand by and see it messed up.” 
“Messed up? You don’t mean you 
ean think the girl you love would—” 
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say such a thing? A man with Paul’s 
successes behind him!” 

“That’s the kind that get it worst,” 
Tiny said. “The brilliant ones are so 
smart they see a lot of things wrong 
with themselves that the dumb ones 
wouldn’t dream of.” 

“T felt pretty sure he wasn’t satis- 
fied with the way the book was go- 
ing,” Joyce said. “But I thought when 
he realized it wasn’t the sort of thing 
he should write he’d go out and get 
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mitted he was licked. And in the 
meantime the girl that’s on hand with 
salve for his raw pride can get in a 
lot of dirty work.” 

“Tiny, I believe you’re right.” Joyce 
paused. The words said aloud had 
a terrible ring of finality. She had 
never even let herself think them be- 
fore. They gave her a sudden sense 
of panic. “Tiny, what shall I do?” 

“Do? You'll get over to that apart- 
ment and put in every hour, every 
minute you can beg, borrow or steal 
off the hospital—” 

“But I can’t go running in to stand 
guard over my husband!” 

Tiny gave her a disgusted look. 
“So it’s pride, now? Your pride means 
more to you than your marriage?” 

Joyce looked at him a moment, 
thoughtfully, then shook her head. 
“No. No, Tiny, it doesn’t.” 

“Believe me, it better not. You’ve 
got enough handicaps as a wife, with 
a job like this, without adding a lot 
of artificial ones. We'll just drop over 
there tonight after the meeting.” 


T HEY did. They heard Paul’s voice 
before they reached the last flight. 
It was deep, rumbling, with that even 
rhythm that indicates reading aloud. 
As they reached the door they could 
distinguish the words: 

“And so, taking the long view, 
the situation in Europe resolves 
itself into a struggle among three 
momentous contending forces: 
the age-old power of the British 
Empire, the rebirth of Germany’s 
national pride of military con- 
quest under the insanely clever 
leadership of a fanatic, and the 
growing mysterious force of Com- 
munism led by the crafty Asiatic, 
Stalin.” 

Suddenly Joyce did not want to go 
in. She couldn’t. She could not face 
Paul, knowing that he had been pride- 
fully reading this—this warmed-over 
political analysis—aloud to Hope. He 
hadn’t offered to read it to her, or to 
let her read it. Was it because he had 
sensed her disapproval, and been 
hurt by it? Or was it because in his 
heart he knew how right she was to 
disapprove? More than ever, now, 
she was sure that this was not the 
sort of thing Paul could do—Paul with 
his sure, human touch, his quick eye 
for the intimate details of a scene. 
Those were great gifts, too great to 
be discarded in favor of windy plati- 
tudes and pompous re-statements of 
political theories that must be the 
merest commonplaces to real experts 
on world affairs. 

Then she heard Tiny, the man Paul 
had called an insensitive lug, saying 
gently, “That’s probably not a fair 
sample of the book. Anyway, they 
all have to have spots like this to im- 
press the public. Besides, this is a 
first draft.” 

But even as he said it, they heard 
Hope’s voice inside, high and excited 
in unashamed flattery: “Why Paul, 
that’s simply marvelous! The book’ll 
make you famous!” 

Tiny’s jaw was set in a grim line, 
his big hand shaking off her restrain- 
ing one and pressing the doorbell. 
Paul opened the door after a moment 


of startled silence. His face was 
flushed, his eyes bright. Hope stood 
up from the hassock, placed close to 
Paul’s chair, where she had been sit- 
ting. “Just in time for a big mo- 
ment,” she said gaily, but her eyes 
were embarrassed, almost afraid. 
“Preview of—The Book!” 

But Paul was stuffing the sheets of 
manuscript into a desk drawer. 

“You're not going to stop!” Hope 
protested. “Just when your wife 
enters!” 

“My wife has enough trouble of 
her own,” Paul muttered, “without 
having to listen to this—” 

It was time for her to say some- 
thing, to deny it. But Joyce couldn’t 
speak. She was afraid. She was 
afraid of what she would say if he 
read more like what she had heard. 
She had to be honest with her hus- 
band. It was basic in their marriage. 
Give that up, and she might as well 
admit failure. 

But Hope spoke instead. “I’m sure 
Joyce doesn’t feel that way,” she said 
slowly and distinctly. 
wouldn’t think her job at the hos- 
pital more important than being your 
wife. Would you, Joyce?” she asked 
sweetly. 

Joyce felt her whole body stiffen. 
Anger surged through her, and shame 
for letting this make her angry. But 
she wouldn’t answer a question like 
that from Hope. Her silence sounded 
loud in her ears. Paul closed his desk 
with a bang. 

“But Joyce, listen,” Hope cried out. 
“Paul was feeling low tonight. He 
was even talking about throwing his 
manuscript into the wastebasket and 
going out to get a job. Wouldn’t that 
be a crime? Just because he has a 
lot of oldfashioned ideas about a hus- 
band being able to support his wife?” 

Again, Joyce felt contrariness tense 
her muscles. “I think he knows best,” 
she said stiffly, “about what he wants 
to do.” 


UT the book is wonderful!” Hope 

protested. “It'll be a Book of the 
Month Club selection, all the critics 
will rave, and he’ll be able to choose 
any job he wants, anywhere. But 
he won’t need to take one, the book 
will make so much money!” 

Paul looked sheepish, but the smile 
with which he honored the solid 
leather of his shoes was definitely 
pleased. 

“T’m good at higher mathematics,” 
Tiny said. “Let me figure out the 
royalties.” 

Paul’s head jerked up and there 
was hostility in his brown eyes as he 
looked at Tiny. “Is that a dirty 
crack?” he asked. 

“You know Tiny never made a dirty 
erack in his life,” Joyce told Paul, and 
her voice sounded sharp to her own 
ears. She tried to smile. “Let’s have 
a cool drink of something.” 

So that moment passed, in a way. 
In another way, it stayed. It stayed 
with Joyce when she walked slowly 
down the stairs half an hour later, and 
for the first time the blessed rush and 
routine of the hospital did not absorb 
all her thoughts. For the first time 
she really wondered if marrying while 
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she was still confined to the restric- 
tions of interneship had been wise. 
Maybe Hope’s malicious remarks had 
had some truth in them. Maybe be- 
ing a wife, helping her husband in his 
work, encouraging him, serving him, 
was a full time job, which she was 
neglecting, which she had to neglect 
as long as she was an interne. 

Yet what was the alternative? Quit- 
ting now, throwing away seven years 
of medical school and nearly two 
years of this interneship when she 
had such a short span of time ahead 
before she was through? The idea 
was fantastic. Paul would be the 
first to say so. It had all been agreed 
before they married. But marriage 
looks so different before you're in it! 

To make it worse, the hospital sud- 
denly experienced an almost unprece- 
dented period of activity. A heat 
Wave came down on the city without 
warning, adding the last touch that 
made casualties of wavering human 
lives. People took to the roads, to 
the beaches, with the resulting acci- 
dents and emergencies. For weeks no 
interne even thought of asking for 
time off. When at last a night came 
that both she and Tiny could go out, 
Tiny was the only one to go. For as 
she started off the floor the phone 
rang. “Dr. Jordan, we’re sending up 
a boy in a diabetic coma.” That set- 
tled that. Joyce had no time even 
for disappointment, all that long 
night of feverish activity, rushing 
from the boy’s bedside to the labora- 
tory and back again. When she fin- 
ally went to bed, the next day, she 
slept heavily until her phone rang at 
eleven in the evening. It was not 
important, about some X-ray plates, 
but she got up and stumbled, half 
asleep, toward the X-ray room. Night 
nurses were just stepping softly and 
reluctantly into the wards to take up 
their lonely duties. One of them, ap- 
proaching down the hall, caught her 
out of her drowsiness. It was a 
slender, white-clad figure, and as 
Joyce recognized her with a sharp, 
indefinable pang, she turned abruptly 
into the entrance of a diet kitchen. 


foeee summoned a friendly voice 
and stopped in the doorway. “Hope! 
Where’ve you been? 

you around for ages.” 

“T went onto night duty,” Hope 
answered shortly, and started to pass. 
But Joyce blocked the door. There 
was something queer, unwilling, about 
Hope’s way of speaking to her. Per- 
haps she was ashamed of her insinu- 
ations that night. Well, that was over 
and gone, might as well let her know 
it. “Hard luck,” she said. “Maybe I 
ean get you put back on days.” 

“Tt wasn’t hard luck,’ Hope said, 
her eyes on the chart she carried. “I 
—TI wanted it.” 

“Wanted night duty?” 

Hope nodded, and Joyce saw that 
her lips trembled. 

“T—I don’t understand,” Joyce said 
slowly. Then she had a _ bright 
thought. “Unless—Oh, I see—Tiny’s 
going on night work!” 

Hope shook her head. “No. He 
isn’t. That’s just why—” She broke 
off. “Oh, Joyce, please let me by. My 
patient’s waiting.” 

But Joyce hardly heard her. She 
was thinking. It was to escape 
Tiny’s company that Hope had asked 
for night duty. “Hope, listen,’ she 
said with sudden urgency. ‘“What’s 
happened—between you and Tiny?” 

Hope’s eyes came up to hers and 
they were shining defiantly. Her 
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mouth had twisted to reveal what 
Joyce had not wanted to recognize 
before—the capacity to inflict as well 
as suffer pain. “All right,” she said 
in a low, tense voice. “You’ve asked 
for it. What happened wasn’t be- 
tween Tiny and me. Or at least that 
wasn’t important! Nothing about 
Tiny is important to me!” She hushed 
her rising voice with an effort. 

“Well?” Joyce asked mechanically, 
numbly. “With whom, then?” 

“With Paul, of course! You know 
it. I don’t believe you even care!” 

“Never mind that,” Joyce said in 
this same unreal detachment. “Let’s 
have the story straight, without dra- 
matics.” 

Hope stared at her with hostile eyes. 
“Haven’t you any feelings at all?” 

Joyce stiffened, anger rising in her, 
but she did not speak. 

Hope said almost sullenly, “Well, 
then. Paul was low because he was 
worried about running out of money. 
I don’t suppose you knew that. You 
didn’t even bother to find out what 
was wrong.” 


[zt took all the self-control Joyce 
could muster to face Hope with 
calm. As if she needed to be told 
about their money troubles! She 
couldn’t let Hope talk to her this way. 
She couldn’t go on with this. But she 
had to! 

“T tried to warn you the other 
night!” Hope cried out. “But you 
wouldn’t listen. So it was up to me. 
I had to act, if you didn’t. I got Tiny 
to offer Paul a loan.” 

“Tiny! But he’s got only his in- 
terne’s pay. Paul knows he’s poor—” 

“We had a story fixed. He’d been 
left a little legacy.” 

“And it waS your money, of 
course?” 

“Yes, but Tiny could have put it 
over. Only he’s so insanely honest! 
Paul worked on him a little and he 
admitted it.” 

“Paul must have been furious.” 
Joyce could imagine his outraged 
pride. 

Hope hesitated. Then she turned 
her face away. “He was, at first—” 

Joyce felt as if a pair of giant hands 
had taken her heart in their grip and 
started a slow, mighty pressure. She 
wanted to run from the thing she was 
to learn. Yet her feet were rooted 
there, and her ears strained for Hope’s 
next words. 

“Naturally, when he realized I’d 
been trying to help him, he was— 
sorry.” 

“T see.” Joyce could see it too clear- 
ly, the way Hope had crumpled into a 
pathetic little heap, sobbing, and 
Paul’s look of remorse that he would 
feel for hurting anything helpless. 
And then— 


“That wasn’t all.’ Hope said the 


words sharply, distinctly, as if she 
took pleasure in using them as weap- 
ons. “It had to come. He—he loves 
me.” 

Somehow Joyce found herself 
speaking in that same dead calm. “Did 
he tell you so? Hope, answer me. 
Did he say he loved you?” 

Hope’s eyes studied the toes of her 
white shoes. Her shoulders moved 
convulsively, making a crisp rustling 
sound in the starched white fabric of 
her uniform. “Some things don’t have 
to be put in words,” she whispered 
at last. “I know. I knew, even be- 
fore he—kissed me—” 

“Kissed you?” 

Hope met her eyes then, with a wild 
sort of triumph. “Yes! He did! Why 
not? He needs sympathy, companion- 
ship—love! I can give them to him. 
And I’m going to!” 

“Hope!” Joyce said sharply. “You’re 
not rational!” 

“Rational!” Hope cried out. “If 
you mean I’m not cold and ambitious, 
chasing success so hard that I’ve for- 
gotten to be a real, live woman, then 
you're right. I’m not rational! I’ma 
woman in love!” 

Joyce closed her lips against the 
furious words that sprang to them. 
After a moment she said coldly, 
“Let’s drop the heroics—or hysterics. 
I’m not going to join your little 
dramatic club. I ask you for the last 
time to try to think. Paul is a mar- 
ried man, and until he asks for his 
freedom he is likely to stay married. 
Is that clear?” 

Hope’s eyes lost their defiance sud- 
denly, ran from Joyce’s steady gaze. 
She said, “My patient’s ringing—” 


Oxy stood aside, hardly aware of 
what she did, watching as if in a 
nightmare the slender pliant figure 
move down the hall and disappear 
within the door over which the small 
red light blinked out. How long she 
stood there she did not know; how 
long the annunciator whined out her 
name before she heard it: “Dr. Jor- 
dan... Dr. Joyce Jordan... .” 

For once the magic of hospital ac- 
tivity swept around her leaving her 
untouched. She stood dazed, her 
thoughts racing in furious circles. The 
story Hope had told her meant noth- 
ing but that Paul’s heart was kind, 
his sympathy quick. 
neurotic need to dramatize herself 
had made it into anything more. And 
yet—couldn’t compassion and pity 
grow into emotions quite different, 
given the opportunity? The oppor- 
tunity was there. Hope had taken 
eare of that. She had taken night 
duty to avoid interference from Tiny. 
All day long she and Paul would be 
alone in their adjoining apartments: 
Hope driven by the queer, tormented 
urge that obsessed her, and Paul— 
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Only Hope’s . 


Joyce forced her whirling thoughts 
to concentrate on Paul. Was there 
some truth in what Hope had said? 
Could he be in need of sympathy, un- 
derstanding, that he was not getting 
from her—even love? She remem- 
bered his pleasure at Hope’s praise. 
Maybe she should have— But she 
couldn’t be dishonest. If she felt the 
book was not good, she could not say 
it was. She respected Paul too much. 
Whatever happened, she would have 
to treat him as an adult, an equal. 
Even if—but she could not face the 
thought. It couldn’t be true. She 
wasn't losing him. She couldn’t! 

But she remembered, as she went 
about her work, the warning Dr. 
Simon had given her when she mar- 
ried. “You’re like me,” he had said. 
“You don’t leave the hospital behind 
you when you walk out of it. That’s 
good, from my point of view as medi- 
cal director. But as a man—well, it’s 
left me with nothing in my life but 
my job. Don’t let it happen to you.” 

But had she? Joyce was suddenly 
terrified. A little after noon the next 
day, instead of getting some badly 
needed rest, she went to Paul’s apart- 
ment. 

She was terribly tired. On the third 
flight she had to stop to rest. Her 
heart thumped loud in her ears. But 
was it all from fatigue? Could it be 
the sounds she heard as she stood 
still?. 

A radio was blaring from above. 
Yes, their radio, though she had never 
heard it so loud. Then she heard 
Paul’s voice, not the low easy tone she 
knew well, but a wilder, coarser 
sound. 


CHE put her hand on the railing and 
pulled herself up the rest of the 
flight, and the next. The music got 
louder with each step. And over it 
she heard the voice she had dreaded 
to hear. 

“So that’s okay,” shrieked Hope. 

“°N’ that’s all that counts, isn’t it, 
Paul?” 

What was okay? 
counted? 

For long seconds Joyce waited for 
his answer. But it did not come. Only 
the dizzy rocking tune on the radio, 
nothing else, making a curious effect 
of deep silence in spite of all the noise. 
A silence more frightening than any 
words could have been. 

Joyce lifted her hand at last. It 
seemed almost too heavy to reach the 
doorbell. But she would not use her 
key. She would not walk in on this 
scene. She was afraid to see it. 

But she saw enough. When the 
sound of the bell at last coincided with 
a lull in the music, she heard Hope 
say, “Let me go. It must be the deli- 
catessen—” 

Joyce wished crazily that she was 
the delicatessen, anything but what 
she was: Dr. Joyce Jordan, or Mrs. 
Paul Sherwood. Which? 

The door swung back and she and 
Hope faced each other. Hope’s face 
underwent a series of changes that 
would have been funny if anything 
could be funny now. Surprise, a flash 
of something like fear, then quick de- 
fiance. 

“Oh, Paul, we’re honored!” she 
called out. “A guest who rarely shows 
up here—” 

“Bring ’em in,” Paul shouted. “Bring 
?em all in! From the highways and 
byways, let ’em all come and eat and 
drink and be merry, for it’s the last 
time I’1l be entertaining for a while—”’ 

On feet that stepped involuntarily 
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beneath her, Joyce moved slowly into 
range. When he saw her, his flushed 
face turned white. He tried to strug- 
gle to his feet, but the rug, apparent- 
ly rolled back for dancing, tripped 
him and he sank heavily to the divan. 
The rough plaid homespun cover, 
chosen so carefully on their first shop- 
ping trip, was rumpled and soiled. 
The little maple coffee table looked 
curiously innocent beneath its burden 
of half-finished drinks. One ice cube 
slowly melted in a little pool of water. 

Somehow all this ought to hurt 
terribly. But Joyce felt cold and 
apart from it all. It couldn’t be hap- 
pening in her own place. It was like 
a scene in the theatre, the orgy scene, 
lacking no detail to reveal to the blind 
wife what no number of hints had 
made her see before. 

Still, she did feel weariness. She 
was tired, desperately tired, and her 
legs did not support her any more. 
She reached a hand to a chair and let 
herself slip into it, gasping a little. 

She realized that Hope had followed 
her—pursued her, really. Now she 
stood over her with a queer demand- 
ing look. She was waiting for her to 
speak. Then Joyce saw that Paul’s 
eyes were on her too, and he too was 
waiting. 


O she was not the audience in the 

theatre after all. She had a part in 
this to play. They had given her her 
cue, but somehow she had missed it. 
What were the wife’s lines now? She 
didn’t know. But the silence was aw- 
ful. You couldn’t let a silence grow 
and grow and bear down on everyone 
like this. If you were a trouper you 
could ad lib something. 

But Paul was doing it for her now. 
He was filling in. “Pretty mess to 
come home to, isn’t it, Joyce? Nice 
refuge for the tired doctor?” 

It would do for the moment, but it 
didn’t get them anywhere. It was still 
up to her. Should she shout out loud 
denunciations, weep or scream, de- 
mand explanations, threaten ven- 
geance? But she couldn’t. She could 


only sit there holding on to the chair. ~ 


Hope said suddenly, “What are we 
waiting for? This is as good a time 
as any. We’ve been due to have a 
showdown for months, and now it’s 
here!” 

“Showdown?” Paul’s eyes turned 
to Hope’s slowly, narrowed in puzzled 
question. 

Hope laughed. She laid a hand on 
his forehead, let it move back to twine 
a strand of hair around her finger. 
He shook himself free, as if dazed. 
She said, “Don’t pretend—darling. 
This business of protecting the wife 
from the facts is no kindness. Don’t 
you agree, Joyce?” 

Still Joyce did not speak. But Paul 
stood up and this time he kept his 


feet, though he swayed a little. 
“Facts?” he asked of Hope. “What 
facts?” 

“About—us. ” Her voice was high, 
excited. “How we feel about each 
other.” 

“Well?” Paul said. “How do we 


feel about each other?” 

“Don’t try to shield her,” Hope said. 
“She knows life.  Isn’t she a doctor? 
Doesn’t she see every day the way 
things happen that nobody can help? 
She knows she can’t eat her cake and 
have it too—” 

“Stop!” Paul’s voice was suddenly 
his own, quite sober, knife-edged. 
“What's this about cake? You’re not 
talking about me, are you? Calling 
me cake?” 


Hope tried to laugh, but it was a 
failure. Fright had come into her eyes 
and her red mouth was an ugly gash 
across her white face. 

Joyce found her voice at last. ‘““Per- 
haps she’s right, Paul. Perhaps it is 
time for a showdown. I’m tired of 
mysteries, too.” 

“Mysteries?” Paul met her eyes for 
the first time. “It’s quite clear, really. 
You see before you the celebration of 
a big event. I sent the draft of my 
book off to Joe Turner of Kipworth, 
Brice. He knows his stuff, and he can 
spot it in the roughest shape. He’s a 
friend of mine, but he’s honest. I 
knew he’d give me the word. And he 
did. Just one.” He caught his breath 
and then he said it. “Flop!” 

He had tried to sound hardboiled, 
careless, but his face had grayed. He 
was going through agony. Joyce 
wanted to rush to him, to cushion his 
head against her breast, hold him 
there just feeling the beat of her heart 
for him. But she could not. It was 
not to her that he had called out to- 
night in his suffering. He had wanted 
Hope. He had left her only words to 
speak. “Paul, ’m sorry.” That was 
all, but her eyes burned with the tears 
she heid back. 

“Why don’t you say, ‘I told you 
so’?” he suddenly shouted at her. 
“You knew it all the time. Why didn’t 
you hit me over the head when I 
didn’t understand anything more 
subtle? You knew I couldn’t do stuff 
like that. You let me go on like a 
fool—” 

“You weren’t a fool!” Hope said in 
that high, tight voice. “You were 
right. The book was wonderful! But 
how could you do your best work 
with your wife doubting you, drag- 
ging you back? It’s her fault! She 
wrecked your chances. She’s forfeit- 
ed her right to be your wife! You 
have to have someone who under- 
stands, who can give you what you 
need. You need me, Paul!” 


ese got his attention. He looked at 
her then, intently, but almost curi- 
ously as if he saw her for the first 
time. ‘““You?” he asked slowly. “You’re 
saying I need you?” 

It was painful to Joyce. With a dif- 
ferent kind of pain from the one she 
had feared, but it hurt. To see any 
human being humiliated as Hope was 
now was pretty terrible. Something 
in her responded to the sight. She 
went to where Hope sat, tense and 
shaking. “Hope, this wasn’t you. It 
was the liquor talking. You'll see it 
all differently tomorrow.” 

“She’d better,” Paul breathed fer- 
vently, wiping his brow. He came to 
stand beside Joyce, and their hands 
were together on Hope’s bowed shoul- 
ders. “I’m sorry if I put you on the 
wrong track,” he said gently. 

‘Don’t!” Hope wrenched herself 
from under their hands. “I’m not fit 
for either of you to touch!” And she 
had gone from the room, the door 
slamming behind her. They heard her 
own door open across the hall, and 
bang shut. 

“That’s that,’ Paul said. “I guess 
there’s nothing more we can do.” 

“IT don’t know,” Joyce said slowly. 
“We've done too much, and not 
enough. I don’t think she’s in a state 
to be left alone now.” 

Paul stared at her. “You’re think- 
ing of her, now? After all the punish- 
ment you took?” 

“TI think she took her share,” Joyce 
said quietly. ‘And I don’t think she’s 
learned how to take punishment, yet.” 
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“What about you?” Paul asked al- 
most harshly. “Have you?” 

Joyce smiled into his brown eyes, 
so intense on hers. “Maybe,” she said, 
“T can learn.” 

“No!” His whisper was fierce on her 
cheek, and she was crushed close 
against him. ‘Never, darling. I won’t 
let you.” 

Joyce believed him. It was long 
minutes that she rested there in his 
arms, occupied completely with that 
belief. And it was he who remem- 
bered what they had been saying. He 
lifted his head and said suddenly, 
“What about Tiny? Think if he hap- 
pened to knock on the door over there 
he’d find a welcome?” 

“T_I don’t know.” Joyce could 
hardly form the words, so great was 
the upsurge of relief within her— 
and joy. Paul wanted Tiny to go to 
Hope! Instinctively, almost unthink- 
ingly, she recognized that in Paul’s 
changed attitude to Tiny lay the an- 
swer to these months of agonized 
questioning. 

It was the same with the rest of 
that day. Almost before Paul made 
his explanations she seemed to under- 
stand them to find them unnecessary. 
And she was content to be with him, 
finding it equally unnecessary to 
answer him. There was no need to 
tell him of the fears she had had, her 
doubts, her wild impulses to quit and 
come home to what Hope had said 
was her job. Surely he was under- 
standing all that without words. She 
did not need to tell him, either, that 
she believed in him, in his talents, his 
future. 


ER relief, her unutterable sense of 
the rightness of her world, went 
with her to the hospital. It was in- 
ereased by her brief meeting with 
Tiny in a corridor. “Thanks for call- 
ing me yesterday,” he said. She 
waited, full of questions. But he 
raised crossed fingers, with a grin. 
She crossed her own, and kept her 
questions back. So far, so good. She’d 
keep her fingers crossed for Tiny and 
Hope. But for herself and Paul—her 
heart swelled. No need of that now. 
That was what made the blow so 
much harder when it came. 

It was a week later that it fell. A 
queer week, the loveliest in some 
ways that she and Paul had ever had, 
though their moments together were 
so brief. Some days they had only a 
short visit in the lounge, during which 
they talked little, but their hands 
would reach for each other and to 
Joyce it seemed the deepest, closest 
companionship of their marriage. 

Sometimes when she was not with 
him she wondered how he was spend- 
ing his days; what plans he was mak- 
ing. She asked him, at last. 

“Oh—trying to get my bearings 
again,’ he evaded, with a wry grin. 

“Paul—it doesn’t still hurt, does it? 
Not too much, about the book?” 

“No. Not too much. I guess I really 
never thought it was good, myself. 
Only—it’s hard to find just what I 
should do.” 

“Don’t ever forget, Paul,’ she said 
seriously, “that you’re the reporter 
who made history with the good-will 
series from South America.” 

“Yes,” he admitted. “But that was 
a long time ago. I can’t ride along 
forever on one string of sketches.” 

“You'll do others when the right 
time comes,” Joyce said. Her easy 
tone was genuine, but he looked at her 
strangely, his eyes intent and ques- 
tioning. 
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“The right time,” he murmured al- 
most to himself. “Just how long can 
we wait for that?” 

The question caught her out of her 
calm. All the nagging money worries 
which had grown more serious and 
frightening each month came rushing 
at her, so that she almost physically 
hunched her shoulders against their 
onslaught. How long could they wait? 
Could they wait at all? ; 

“Long enough,” she said after a 
more ae, “for you to find the right 
jo 28 

Maybe the moment she waited to 
answer was too long, maybe her voice 
didn’t carry the assurance he needed. 
He got up suddenly. “The right job 
. .. he said musingly, and then 
straightened his shoulders. “Well,” 
he said, almost gaily, “I’ve got to run 
along, darling.” 

Halfway to the door he stopped, 
came back, took her in his arms. For 
a minute he crushed the breath from 
her body and she almost cried out in 
pain. But his lips on hers stilled all 
protest, blocked all questions. Then 
he had released her and was gone. 

After a long time she became aware 
of the telephone. She was wanted 
in her ward, and her feet found their 
way there. She was still living over 
that embrace. It had been intense, 
thrilling, unlike the casual contact of 
a brief farewell in a public place. It 
had stirred her through every nerve 
and muscle of her body, but it had 
frightened her and left her mind full 
of questions. 


HE answer to all of them came at 

‘four o’clock. 

As she went to the phone, the sense 
of foreboding gripped her. Her knees 
went weak and she sat down abrupt- 
ly as she heard his voice. “Yes, 
Paul—” It was just a whisper. 

“Remember what you said this 
morning?” Paul asked. 

She tried to make her voice light. 
“Lots of things. Some of them fool- 
ish, perhaps.” 

“No,” he said quite sharply. “You 
said you wanted me to take the right 
job when it came. Remember?” 


“Yes.” What was this leading to?- 


Paul’s voice was breathless, charged 
with significance. 

“Well, I'm taking it. In fact, I have 
taken it. I’m going to Europe.” 

“Kurope!” The word was a protest, 
a cry of sharp and unbearable pain. 

“Yes. It’s my chance. If I make 
good on it, I’ll be able to—to face the 
world again. Joyce, I’ve got to!” 

“But wait—let me come and talk 
it over—I’ll go home right away—this 

“Tt’ll be too late.” His voice was 
harsh. “I’ve fixed it that way. We 
said goodbye this morning. Wish 
me luck, darling.” 

“Oh, Paul, but wait—” 

He had hung up. The phone was 
dead in her hand. She forced herself 
up, ran to her room, flung her coat 
about her shoulders, called Dr. Simon 
and explained in a few words what 
had happened. Then she was run- 
ning out of the hospital, the coat fly- 
ing out behind her, her knees almost 
giving way at each step. She must 
get there in time. Surely he had not 
gone yet. He couldn't! ; 

She leaned against the door jamb, 
her finger on the bell, hoping against 
hope—and then against certainty. The 
buzzer was sounding in the midst of 
silence. A dead, heavy silence. She 
knew before she found the strength 
to take her key and open the door 
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that this was an empty place. She 
walked in stiffly, drearily, looked 
through the rooms in a perfunctory, 
automatic way. 

The apartment was in a rare state 
of immaculate tidiness, against all the 
habits of Paul’s careless nature. There 
was no sign of hurried packing. With 
arms heavy like a sawdust-filled doll’s 
she pulled out the drawers of his chest 
and found them empty. His shaving 
things were gone from the bathroom, 
even the used razor blades that she 
had vainly urged him to get rid of. 
None of his clothes hung in the closet, 
and the one-sided bareness of the 
place chilled her. Oh, no, there was 
one thing left. A bathrobe hanging 
on a hook on the door. A motheaten 
soft old flannel one that she had often 
slipped into when the early mornings 
were cold. Had he left it because it 
was too disreputable or too bulky to 
carry, or as a gesture to comfort her, 
leaving her something of his to shelter 
her warmth within its folds? It was 
only then that the tears came. She 
hugged the robe passionately against 
her face, breathing in the familiar 
sense of him that clung to it, weeping 
until her sobs seemed to tear her 
apart. 


|= was a long time later that coher- 
ent thought came. Lying exhausted 
on the bed she made herself face what 
had happened. She knew then it was 
not just the pain of separation, the 
loneliness, she dreaded; not the hurt 
that he had dealt her in being able to 
go away from her. No, it was more 
than that, and worse. She had failed 
him, in a deep and unforgivable way. 
She recalled the conversation they 
had had that morning—only seven 
hours ago, and there had still been 
time! So clearly he had revealed his 
need of support, of reassurance, and 
she had been blind to it. Even Tiny, 
weeks ago, had told her in words just 
where Paul’s vulnerabilities and 
weaknesses lay. The whole experi- 
ence with Hope had been an object 
lesson, yet she had refused to accept 
its implication. Only now she saw 
it all clearly—too late. 

There was nothing she could do. 
That was the worst part. She did not 
even know what boat or clipper he 
took to Europe, or what syndicate 
had hired him until a week later when 
the first check came. The letter told 
her of the terms of the arrangement 
Paul had made, promised to give her 
any news of him that they might get, 
and invited her to telephone a Mr. 
Bartlett in the office when she had 
questions to ask. Meantime to watch 
for dispatches in the Telegraph. 

With that she had to content her- 
self, week after week. But never a 
check came that she did not suffer as 
she cashed it, wish herself back in the 
days of desperate anxiety about money 
to pay the mounting bills. 

Paul reached the other side safely, 
a scattering of stories found their way 
to print. Good stories, Joyce recog- 
nized almost unwillingly, every word 
incisive, telling. Maybe he had been 
right. Maybe it had been just this 
experience, and not her love and un- 
derstanding, that he needed to build 
up his morale. Bitter as this was to 
swallow, she could have accepted it, 
but for her knowledge of the danger 
Paul was in. For after each story 
Joyce lived in an agony of suspense 
until the next one appeared. 

Mingled with this pain was yet an- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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other: a new doubt of herself as a 
person, even as a doctor. 

“T don’t know what to think,” she 
told Dr. Simon one night when she 
dared not leave the security of the 
hospital and face her loneliness. “I 
never thought I’d admit that I couldn’t 
live a life strictly on my own, de- 
pendent on nobody. I thought work 
was enough, but—” She gave him a 
sau faced half smile—“it definitely 
isn’t.” 

“ve tried for thirty-five years to 
prove that work is enough,” Dr. 
Simon said with a sad smile, ‘and all 
I’ve succeeded in doing is reaching 
the knowledge that I have missed the 
best of life. And I think, for all 
women’s advances, it is still more true 
with you than with us.” 

“You're not going to pull that old 
one about love: ‘of man’s life a thing 
apart, tis woman’s whole existence?’ ” 

“Weil,” he said slowly, his eyes 
half closed, “I think your progress 
depends on making that less and less 
true. But you can’t go the whole way 
if the race is to continue.” 


THE words gave Joyce another-pang. 
She knew what he meant. The thing 
more and more modern doctors were 
acknowledging, that a woman was not 
a complete person until she had ful- 
filled herself biologically and had a 
child. ; 

Conscious as she was of the im- 
practicability of the idea, the dream 
of Paul’s baby had been with her all 
her married life. They had talked of 
it, wistfully, telling themselves that 
it must be postponed till Joyce had 
made her start. But some day— 

Some day! When was that, now? 

That was one more pain to add to 
the nagging fears and worries that 
erowded around her bed to fight off 
sleep. 

But a day came when she knew 
these pains had been nothing. For 
real tragedy hung over her, looming 
darker with every passing hour. 

Paul’s stories had stopped. 

No calls at his office gave her any 
news of him. They had none to give. 
They could not tell her where he was. 
They didn’t know! 

At first Joyce could not take it in. 
Her body reacted, but her mind re- 
fused to function. Three days she lay 
on her cot in her tiny room at the 
hospital, too sick to do more than get 
through each minute, one at a time. 
Then for two more days she lay numb 
with exhaustion, drowsing in heavy 
half-consciousness. But there came 
a morning when she was physically 
well enough to think. That was the 
worst. She saw the pity on the faces 
of the nurses who brought her trays, 
and she turned her head away. She 
winced at the feeble wise cracks with 
which her fellow internes tried to 
cheer her when they dropped in to 
take her temperature and hold a non- 
chalant finger on her wrist as they 
chatted. 

With each opening of the door the 
back of her head prickled and her 
face and hands turned cold, her heart 
pumping and her breath coming fast. 
Would this be—news? But each time 
she read the story in the concealed 
blankness of the face that appeared. 

“Hvery correspondent runs _ into 
something like this at one time or 
another where there’s a war going 
on,” Tiny tried to encourage her. 
“They don’t spend their time outside 
a cigar store with a public telephone, 
you know.” 
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Joyce knew. But the words fright- 
ened her even more. Where did cor- 
respondents spend their time? Among 
men who were being crushed by 
ruthless machines that overran them 
like so many ants; on streets where 
bombs whined down and buildings 
crumbled. That was where Paul 
spent his time. 

The truth was worse than her specu- 
lations, when at last she heard it. The 
message was terse. Paul was last 
seen stepping into an army plane for 
a “reconnaissance flight.” No more. 
Her begging coutd not get from Mr. 
Barlett any information as to whether 
the pilot had returned, what happened 
to the plane. “It’s just one of these 
news blocks,” Mr. Bartlett said with 
the forced matter-of-factness that 
froze her heart. “It happens all the 
time. One message will get through 


Soon! Weeks went by, and still he 
had no more than these hollowly 
cheerful descriptions of technical 
problems, meant to cover the dire im- 
plications of the half-told story. Joyce 
could tell from the faces of others 
that they weren’t fooled. Yet, know- 
ing this, she held to a strange faith. 
A certainty grew in her, bearing her 
up through days of work that went by 
like a dream. He would come back. 
He would. 

In the days that followed, Joyce 
marveled, as if she were seeing in 
one of her patients and not in her- 
self the capacity of the human or- 
ganism to adjust itself to what it 
must face, even to insulate itself from 
knowledge of those facts. For she 
was able to work through her days 
in a cool, numb sort of serenity. With 
the worst that she could learn, her 
faith seemed to come back. As if to 
symbolize her faith in the future, she 
found a new occupation for her out- 
side hours. She began to look for a 
larger apartment, not just a hide- 
away for odd hours, but a living 
place for two professional people to 
lead a solid, stable life; with a maid’s 
room, a guest room which might 
some day make better use of its sun 
and air, with a library big enough 
for a doctor’s and a writer’s books 
and desks. She started buying furni- 
ture, sewing cushions and spreads 
and slip covers. She did not tell any- 
one, for she knew beforehand what 
looks of pitying wonderment they 
would give her. 


HE knew this, because she had 

been through one experience that 
was almost enough to break the 
perilous, perhaps unreal, shell of her 
serenity. She had been glad, more 
than glad, of what occasioned the 
test, but that made it harder. Tiny 
and Hope had asked her to be one 
of the two witnesses to their wed- 
ding. 
Tiny had kept his silence about the 
progress of his relations with Hope, 
but she had guessed from the steady 
change in him that things had gone 
better and better. His eyes had come 
to carry a more peaceful look, and 
the period of unevenness in his work 
had ended without serious trouble. 

Hope she almost never saw, which 
she took as a good sign that she 
needed no help in her emotional life. 
On the contrary, she had received a 

(Continued on page 83) 
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note from her early in the time of 
her awful waiting: 

It is because I know I can be 
more help to you by staying out 
of your life now that you don’t 
find me tagging at your heels, 
begging for a chance to do some- 
thing. But if ever the time does 
come that I can help, I’d like to 
show you that I can think of 
someone else. 

That was all, until this message 
asking her to the wedding. It was a 
tiny affair, in a small chapel of a 
neighborhood church. “That’s good,” 
Joyce told herself. “It shows, better 
than anything she could have done, 
that she is so far cured that she does 
not feel the need of making a big 
drama out of her feelings.” 

And so Joyce had gone gladly to 
stand with them before the rector. 
But she had not dreamed what pain 
the words would cause her. “Do you 
take this woman ... to love and to 
cherish . . . in sickness and in health 

... till...” Joyce tried to close 
her ears, close her mind to the 
memory of the day so short a time 
ago—less than a year!—when she 
and Paul had answered them. 


SESS kept her lips tight shut and 
she braced her feet on the floor to 
cheek that sense of floating—floating. 
She must not faint. She must not 
spoil this wedding. She must make 
it a joyful memory for them. She 
must smile, she must kiss them after- 
ward with all the honest joy she 
really felt (if only she could get 
through to the feeling), and she must 
send them off to the unmarred happi- 
ness they deserved. 

But when she went back to the 
hospital Dr. Simon glanced at her 
face and ordered her to bed, nor 
would he let her work the next day. 
It was weeks before she could go 
back to her buying, cutting, sewing, 
planning. 

It was well into a glorious Autumn 
when Tiny and Hope surprised her 
at her labors. Tiny’s eyes and the 
contents of the bottle he carried 
competed in their sparkling. “We 
haven’t seen you in so long,” he ex- 
plained, setting the champagne down. 

Joyce was puzzled. For Hope 
looked pale, her eyes shadowed, and 
there was a nervousness in her move- 
ments that hinted of more than a 
casual visit to a friend. Even under 
Tiny’s cheer there was a hint of 
something suppressed, held back. In- 
stantly the old question rose to 
Joyce’s mind: the question that was 
always waiting: Did they know any- 
thing she did not know? But they 
wouldn’t be bringing champagne 
with bad news. 

“What you making?” Tiny filled 
the moment of awkward silence, 
came to stand over her sewing ma- 
chine. 

“Slip covers,” Joyce said, not look- 
ing at him. “I—I’m taking a bigger 
place—” 

“Fine,” he said heartily. “Swell 
idea.” His voice was too hearty. 

“We're taking a bigger place, too,” 
Hope said almost breathlessly, speak- 
ing for the first time. “We have to, 
now, because—” 

“Say, Hope!” Tiny interrupted 
loudly. “Don’t you think a stripe like 
that would solve our living room 
problem?” 

“Stripe?” asked 


Hope vaguely. 


“What problem?” 
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“You know. Don’t you remember, 
you said you had to pick up a bunch 
of colors, but you’d already used too 
much figured stuff— 

“Oh. Oh, yes—” Hope’s voice was 
still vague. What a crazy conversa- 
tion this was, Joyce thought, with a 
man getting so excited about home 
decoration, and his wife so ab- 
stracted she hardly seemed to know 
what he was talking about. She tried 
to figure it out, but the phone rang 
just then— 
fee Sherwood, this is Bartlett at 
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That was all Joyce heard. The floor 
rocked beneath her feet, she reached 
a wild hand to catch hold of some- 
thing—anything— Then she felt 
Tiny’s quick, strong hand under her 
elbow, and Hope was at her other 
side, leading her away. Tiny had 
taken the phone,from her useless 
hand, but it seemed to be making 
strange whirring and buzzing sounds, 
magnified until they were enormous, 
surrounding her, roaring, so that she 
could not hear what Tiny was saying 
into the phone, though only a few 
feet separated him from the couch 
where she lay. 

“Joyce!” At last she heard him, 
though she tried to bury her ears in 
the cushions. “Joyce, it’s good news!” 

Slowly she came back to realization 
of the meaning of the words, but she 
could not accept them. It was fool- 
ish, wrong, for him to try to lessen 
horror by denying it. That didn’t 
work. She had found it out during 
these months. It had seemed to work, 
but now she knew it was a sicken- 
ingly false thing, making this mo- 
ment harder, making it impossible. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said in a 
voice that sounded alien, unlike any 
she had ever heard. She tried to 
focus her eyes on Tiny. 

But Tiny’s face—it was queer. It 
didn’t fit. He was smiling. 

“He’s found!” he yelled. “He’s 
okay, Joyce! Do you hear me? Okay! 
He’s back in Lisbon, with a great 
scoop. His first dispatch of the new 
series will be in the Telegraph to- 
morrow!” 


ONY then could she begin to take 
it in. And when she started, it went 
fast. Blood seemed to come rushing 
back to her body, strength to bear 
incredible happiness. 

Tiny had hung up the phone, his 
eyes shining. “Bartlett had a lot to 
say. You'd better call him back and 
get it, later. About what a tre- 
mendous thing Paul pulled. He says 
this series is going to set the world 
on its ears.” 

Joyce could not answer. She lay 
taking deep breath after deep breath, 
just absorbing the air around her. It 
was like a new element to breathe, 
after being locked up for months in 
a dark, dank mine. It was half an 
hour later when she sat up and 
realized that Tiny and Hope had 
stopped talking about the miracle. 
They were silent, leoking at each 
other affectionately, significantly. 

“You two,” Joyce said. “You’ve had 
something on your mind ever since 
you came. Did you know—” 

“Not about Paul.” Hope smiled. 
Joyce realized suddenly that it was 
the first smile she had ever seen on 
Hope’s face that had given her real 
pleasure, satisfaction, ease. It was 
a shy little smile, but so rich with 
contentment, even peace, that it 
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Bing Crosby comes back to his Thursday night NBC program late 
in October—about the time his new Paramount movie, "Birth of 
the Blues,'' begins making the rounds. Above, with his co-stars 
in the picture, Mary Martin, Brian Donlevy, and Carolyn Lee. 


made of Hope’s face something new 
and different, very lovely. “But 
something as—” She stopped, laugh- 
ing at herself. 

“As wonderful?” Joyce smiled. 

“Well, of course it’s not half bad 
to get a long lost husband back,” 
Tiny said judicially. “But if you 
want news that’s really swell—” 

“Too swell,” Hope said, “to tell 
you, though, when we first came. 
That’s why Tiny stopped me with all 
that crazy drapery stuff. We haven’t 
picked out any of our furniture yet, 
and I couldn’t imagine what had 
bitten him—” 


UT now,” Joyce prompted. “Now 

you don’t need to worry about tell- 
ing me good news. You’re—” 

“We're going to have a—” 

“Baby!” They spoke in _ unison, 
Tiny and Hope, then sat laughing at 
each other helplessly, Joyce joining 
in tears streaming from her eyes. This 
last touch seemed to relax the final 
wound-up spring of her emotions, 
giving wonderful, joyful relief. 

“That answers everything,’ Joyce 
said when she could speak. “The 
champagne, the mystery, Hope’s pale- 
ness—” 

“But Tiny says that won’t last,” 
Hope dismissed it. That was another 
sign of her cure. She was neglecting 
this perfect opportunity to get the 
center of the stage, sympathy, service, 
which so many women demanded. 

It was long after they had gone 
that Joyce knew she could not push 
back the thought that had been try- 
ing to get in and spoil her happiness. 
It was wonderful, yes, that Paul was 
alive and well, had made a great suc- 
cess of his trip. But what about her? 
In order to set himself up he had had 
to leave her, live a separate life. Did 
he need her at all, would he ever 
need her? 

As if in answer to the almost un- 
born fear, the cable came: 

DEAREST CANT WAIT ARRIVING 

CLIPPER SATURDAY START FEATHER- 

ING OUR NEST 
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She wept, then. And weeping, she 
could sleep. Her tired body sank into 
rest she had not known for months. 
Her last thought was to wish she 
could sleep for four days, the four 
days she must wait. 

But the four days filled themselves 
with work and with the savoring of 
her happiness. She read with a won- 
dering pride the dispatches that piled 
detail on vivid detail to show an in- 
eredulous world the signs of a new 
and startling change in the line-up 
of the great warring powers. But with 
a half-shamed joy she acknowledged 
to herself it was the small, personal 
items that she savored most. Like 
Paul’s asking her to start “feathering 
their nest.” Just what she had been 
doing! Her crazy, desperate instinct 
had been surer than she knew. 

“My cup runneth over.” The words 
of the Psalm ran through her head. 
Especially after Dr. Simon called her 
to his office and formally offered her 
the residency in Pediatrics. It was 
almost too much. Heights Hospital 
was one of the great institutions of 
medicine, here the biggest things 
were being done in the science of 
protecting and curing children. To 
be resident there—it made her career. 

“Tt don’t want you to accept, 
though,” Dr. Simon went on, amaz- 
ingly. 

“Not accept—” 


H= looked at her quizzically. “Well 
... do you think you should?” 

And to that, suddenly, she had no 
answer. She could only face the im- 
plications of his brief words, his 
meaning glance. Did he mean that 
she ought to sacrifice this wonderful 
chance that he himself had offered 
her, was he saying that as a wife she 
owed it to Paul to think less of her 
career and more of her relationship 
with her husband? 

But— To give up a residency! No, 
that was too much. She couldn’t do 
it. Paul would be furious if she did. 

Resolutely, she put the worry aside, 
concentrating on Paul’s return. And 


when she saw him, stepping bronzed 
and erect from the Clipper at La 
Guardia Field, she forgot that there 
was anything in the world but him. 

This was Paul, the real Paul, she 
knew as his arms closed about her. 
The Paul who was sure of himself, of 
his abilities, no longer tormented by 
doubts and fears of inferiority. She 
could understand and even exult 
when, after he had been shown the 
new apartment, he told her excitedly 
of his plans, paying her work only 
the careless tribute of “Everything 
all right at the hospital? ... Fine!” 

It was miraculous to have him back 
at all, after all those weeks of terror 
that she would never see him again— 
but it was joy inexpressible to see 
him so vital, so bubblingly pleased 
with his work and his world. 

Quietly, with only the briefest of 
pangs she put aside all thought of 
the residency. It was, as she had said 
when it had first been offered, too 
much. 

Paul was going to do a syndicated 
column, his name would continue to 
be famous across the continent. And 
she would have her work, now that 
her interneship was nearly over, but 
it would be a private practice and she 
would never permit it to interfere 
with her real work, which was her 
home. 

She had not realized how, once the 
decision had been reached, this bit of 
sacrifice would heighten her love for 
Paul, coloring every minute spent 
with him with a new beauty. 

“T’ve learned at last,” she told her- 
self. “Those horrible weeks weren’t 
wasted if they taught me how to be 
a wife.” 


ND then, a week after Paul’s return, 
a few days after she had given 
Dr. Simon the answer he had hoped 
for on the residency—the letter came. 
She felt rising excitement in her as 
she read. It was from a woman doc- 
tor in Lyndale, a small town some 
sixty miles away, and it offered Joyce 
the position of assistant in the pedi- 
atrics division of a factory workers’ 
co-operative medical association. 

Sixty miles away—close enough so 
that Paul needn’t be out of touch 
with his syndicate office! Even in her 
excitement, that was the first thought 
that came. But everything about the 
offer was perfect: she had always 
been interested in co-operative ex- 
periments, and this was a real chance 
to work, to do good—even better than 
the hospital residency, and with none 
of its disadvantages. 

Paul listened, smiling, as she told 
him about it. “Like to go, wouldn’t 
you?” he said. 

“Oh, more than anything! That 
is—”’ doubtfully—“if you would, 
Paul.” 

A light sparkled in his brown eyes, 
the light she had seen so seldom 
before he left for Europe, and he 
glanced around, the new apartment. 
“Will the feathers fit?” he asked. 

“They'll fit,” Joyce said, her eyes 
warm with unexpected tears. “Better 
than anywhere else.” 

He drew her close. “Funny,” he 
said. “We were married more than 
a year ago—but we’re just now start- 
ing out on our life together. That’s 
the way I feel, anyway.” 

Joyce cast a quick upward glance 
at him before she nestled her head 
into the warm, tweedy hollow be- 
tween his neck and shoulder. He was 
right, of course—much more right 
than he knew. 
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@ Actual color photograph of tobacco hanging inside curing barn—J. M. Talley inspects a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before agin 
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